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S Our Best 


Sal . ere 
cag for tone, E (| 1 f] Of0 f) 


touch and durability, if the advertise- 
ments and salesmen are to be believed. 


But surely all pianos are not equally 
good—some must be better than others. Ou p 
How are you going to decide which is the 


best? Most people believe the evidence 
of their own ears. Then listen to 


The BEST LINE 
Git | BEST. 


It sings its own praises. - It recommends + : PA 
itself and makes salesmen of its. owners. a 


It is our best salesman. AND 


If not for sale Fe 
local dealer, address 
The John Church Company, M | N NEAP OLIS 


Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ills. 
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IRON AND STEEL WIRE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ROUND DRAWN RODS OF IRON AND STEEL, STEEL WIRE BALE TIES. 





Of All Sizes and Descriptions for Hoisting, Rigging, Elevators, Etc., Etc., Ete 


PATENT LOCKED WIRE ROPES. 





AMONG THE ADVANTAGES OF THKsE Kopes Auk: MUCH GREATER DURABIL'TY 
than ropes of the ordinary make. Experience has chown that under similar conditions a Locked 
Wire Rope will wear from two to three times as long as an ordinary wire rope of equal diameter 
and of like material; SMOOTH SURFACE, which reduces the wear, not only of the rope its If, 
but of the drums and sheaves on which it runs, toa minimum, The interlocking of the wires render? 

unstranding” impossible, and in the event of a wire breaking the ends cannot project: LESS 


WIGHT AND SIZE tha t : 
WORKING. n ropes of the old style of corresponding strength; NO TWIST IN 


THE TRENTON IRON COMPANY, 


Works and Office at TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


COOPER, HEWITT & CoO.. 17 Burling Slip. 


Copyright, 1894, by Ltoyp Brycs, All rights reserved, 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, and admitted for transmission through the mails, as second-class matter. 
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SPAULDING & COMPANY 


Gold and Silversmiths, 


Make a special feature of their 
leather goods with silver trim- 
mings, showing many patterns of 
Fine Traveling Bags, Silver 
Mounted, containing toilet articles 
= , of sterling silver in sets suitable 
‘for men and women; the silver 
parts are substantial and finished. 
plain or Old English chased. 





The usefulness of these bags 
commends them as gifts. 


36 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. Cor. State and Jackson Sts., Chicago, IIL. 





WIRE RoPpE TRAMWAYS 


(OF THE BLEICHERT IMPROVED PATENT SYSTE™). 
The Best and Most Economical Method of Transportation. 


Over 500 Lines Already in Successful Operation, from 100 Yards to 12 Miles in Length and from 50 to 
1,500 Tons Daily Capacity. 





Patent Steel Cable-Ways and Quarry Hoists 


For Quarries, Open-Cut Mines, Stripping and Conveying Materials 
in Individual Loads up to 10 Tons. 

















Surveys Made and Plans Furnished at Moderate Rates by Our Own Staff of 
Competent Engineers. 


THE TRENTON IRON COMPANY, 


Works and Office at TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
New York Office: COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 17 Burling Slip. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS, 





MRS. GREEN'S NEW WORK. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. JOHN RICHARD GREEN, author of “ puaev the Second”’ in the Twelve English Statesmen 


Series. In two volumes, 8vo, in box, $5.00, net 


ay - » Must be regarded as among the most valuable contributions of the year to the literature 


of English history.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“The view of the ~~ ~~ which Mrs. Green presents is comprehensive, and yet at the same time 


itis full of descriptions, 
server. 


etails, and portraitures, which make every page attractive.”—New York 





The Diary of a Cavalry Officer 
In the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns, 1809- 

1815. By the late Lieut.-Col. WILLIAM TOMKIN- 

SON, 16th Light Dragoons. Edited by his son, 

JaMES TOMKINSON, With Portraits. 8vo, cloth. 

Price, $3.00. 

“It bas peculiar value as an authentic historical 
document. . . He wrote down facts as he saw 
inom. and wrote ina clear manner.”"—New York 

mes. 





New Volume of “ Periods of European History. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
Period V., A. > 1598-1715. 

By H.O. WAKEMAN, M. . Fellow of All Souls’ 
Uoliege. and ae of Acdbie College, Oxford. 
12mo, $1.40, net. 

‘Lucid and authoritative.”—New York Times. 

Already Published : a es L, A. D ee. 
By CHARLES OMAN, M . 12mo, $1.75, net.— 
PEKIOD VIL, A. D. 1789-1815. By H. ‘ive 
StrepuHeEens, M. A, 12mo, $1.40, net. 





The South Sea Islanders 
And the Queensland Labour Trade. A Record of 
Voyages and Experiences in the Western Paci- 
fic, from 1875 to 1891. By WiILtiaM T. Wawy, 
Master Mariner. With numerous Illustration. 
by the same. Royal 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 
“Itisa graphic, entertaining story of adven- 
ture, containing much curious and uable infor- 
mation.”—Boston Courier. 


Now Ready. Vol. IV. 1663-1665. 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 

M. A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to 
the Admiralty. ith LORD BRAYBROOKE's 
Notes. with Additions, by Henry B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In eight volumes. Vol. IV, 
With 4 lllustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Already Published: Vols. I.-LII. 12mo, cloth. 
Kach, $1.50. 

#0 Also a Limited Paper Edition (sold 
only in sets), 8vo, paper label. Price $5.00 per 
volume, net. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 
Pry ey in Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. Ex.is Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L, 


. Edin, 12mo, $1.50, net 


Se. Stevens is the first to present the su maces in a complete and satisfactory form. His treatment 
a 


is scholarly and free from all narrow nation 
a See ’—Annals of the American Ac 


bias. 


. « « Areally important addition to our his- 


y. 
to the great mass of American usage, he has proved his case. And he only needs to mention 


the points to meet with frank concession that he is right ° 
the work he has in hand—lucid, simple, and flexible.’ 


- Mr. Stevens's style i 
‘—New York Tribune. style is excellent for 








Rectorial Addresses 
Delivered at the University of St. Andrews, 1863- 
1893, Sir William Stirling Maxwell to the | 
uess of Bute. Edited with an spun» 7 
ILLIAM KNigut, Professor of Moral 
9 University of St. Andrews. 8vo. Price, 


Santa Teresa. 
Being Some Account of Her Life and Times, to- 
ether with some pages from _ the Min ok of the 
t Great Reform in the Religious O By 
GABRIE!.A CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 7 2 vols., 
8vo. With two Autogravure Frontispieces. 
Price, $10.00. 





JUST READY. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By MaBet Oscoop WrigHtT. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 
5 cents. 
*.* Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown 8vo, 





$3.00, net. 
The Third Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
New Novel, 
MARCELLA.,. 


By Mrs. HuMpHRY Warp, Author of “The His- 
tory of David Grieve,”’ ** Robert Elsmere,”’ etc., 
etc. With new Portrait. In two volumes, smali 
12mo, buckram. In box. Price, $2.0). 

“Mrs. Humphry Ward has certainly achieved 
a remarkable success in this third serious novel of 
— socia! and ethical life.”—The Review of 

pviews. 


A New Book by the Author of “ Miss Stuart's 
Legacy.” 
The Flower of Forgiveness and Other 


Stories. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





The Fifth aa of Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
Sord’s New Novel, 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “ Saracin- 
esca,”” “Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘* Mr. Isaacs,” etc. 
With illustrations and a new Portraic of the 
Author. In two volumes. Small 12mo, buck- 
ram, in hox, $2.00. 

“Tt is the first time, we think, in American 
fiction, that any such breadth of view has shown 
itself in the study of our social framework.”— Life. 


Second Edition. Now Ready. 
THE RAIDERS. 


Being Some P. i A. f > F 
ee Boe - ay Life x. o< n ct 
CrockKeTT, Author of ‘the Stic ct ‘Minister ‘and 
a Common Men.” ‘Second Ed ition. 12mo, 

oth . 
“A delightful tale of love and adventure.”— 
. Y. Times. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CLIMB UP TO 
a BIG SALARY! 
IF you WILL PURCHASE A CoPyY OF 
GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 
ano BUSINESS MANUAL 
AND MASTER iTS CONTENTS. 
VERIFICATION : 
= ‘* Before I purchased and studied your 
book I was getting $600 re ow, : 
I am getting $1,000! . W. Masen, 
Jr., book-keeper for Buffalo Rubber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22, 1891.” 


JP" I credit your book with having effected 
an increase in my salary from $780 to 
$1,650 a year! L. R. Parker, book- , 
keeper for Wm. Axer & Co., Brenham, 
Texas, July 15, 1893.” 

YOU can learn from it 
WITHIN THREE WEEKS 
WITHOUT A TEACHER 

eee GUARANTEED! 
41,077 copies sold. $:046 testimonials. 

Price (postpaid) $3.00, Send mow for a des- 

criptive pamphlet, or for a copy of the book. 

F J. H. GOODWIN, 

Room 685, 1215 BrRoaow..y¥, NEW YORK. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS, 



























“The NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW is full from 
cover to cover with able and interesting writing 
on timely topics. Food for the thoughtful on 
ret page.”— Christian Standard, C:ncinnati, 

io. 


“Its discussions on topics of interest are broad in 
scope and catholic in sentiment.”—The Globe, St. 
Paul, Minn, 


“THe NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW takes the lead 
of all magazines in the interesting variety of its 
contents and the ability of its contributors.” — 
San Diegan, San Diego, Cal. 


“One of the most powerful publications of the 
century, and without doubt one of the ablest.”— 
Kansas City Gazette. 


“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW grows more 
and more valuable with every number. It is 
stronger inits articles, more comprehensive and 
more widely interesting than’ it has ever been 
before. The editor isgaining in his ability to come 
mand the resources of the country, and bis appeal 
to readers is not confined to one class of persons or 
to one sort of subjects. As at present conducted 
it is of great service in making public opinion, and 
whether you agree with its writers or not, they are 
~~ to command attention.”—Herald, Boston, 
Mass. 


“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEw is abead of 
any magazine this — has ever seen in the 
importance of the topics it discusses and the emi- 


nence of its contributors.”-—Albany Argus. 


_“ A moulder of intelligent opinion by the impar- 
tial preseatation of both sides of important sub- 
jects.”— Philadelphia Public Li dger. 








The Literature of America for Americans ! 


The Library of 
American Literature. 


The Standard Reference Work on the literature of your 
country, presenting a general view from the earliest settle- 
ment to the present time. Chr logical arrang t. 
Elaborate topical index. 

1207 Authors represented by 2671 Selections. 
BIOGRAPHY OF EACH AUTHOR, 160 FINE PORTRAITS. 


INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
Low Price. 3 dollars { { monthly 3 3 dollars 


Easy Terms, VU per volume, payments, total price. 


And upon small first payment we deliver the whole 
set free. 


To Cash Purchasers—Eleven volumes for the 
price of ten volumes, 


A handsome specimen pamphlet of 28 pages, 
with five fine portraits, sent for three 2c, stamps. 


WM. EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 


| 22 East 1€th St.. NEW YORK, 
or 136 Boylstoa Sti, BOSTON. 











“THE IDEAL LONGFELLOW. 


The Cambridge Longfellow (authorized 
edition) contains al/ the poems, a biographical 
sketch, steel portrait of the author in his 
prime, an etching of his Cambridge home, 
and an index to first lines. It is printed on 
heavy paper, from large new type, and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, with flexible back 
allowing it tolie open at any page, This is 
the ideal one-volume ‘** Longfellow.” At $2.00 
a copy (the publishers’ price) it is exceedingly 
cheap ; yet, to any new subscriber sending us 
$3.00 for The Critic for one year, we will send 
this beautiful book, postpaid, for fifty cents, 
provided the whole amount ($3.50) is for- 
warded at one time. 

The Critic (weekly), now in its fourteenth 
year, has long been accepted at home and 
abroad as “the first literary journal in 
| America.” 














| “The Critic” will be sent from April 21, 

1894, to April 21, 1895, to any Educational 
Worker in the United States or Canada, not 
now on our list, who sends us $1.00 by June 
15. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 









THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 





The Most Readable Weekly. 





Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the “ Review of Reviews,” who probably examines 
more periodicals every month than any other editor in America, says: “ No 
paper that I receive seems to me to possess so completely the readable quality 
as THE CRITIC. It reaches my rooms at such an hour as to getinto my hands 
in the morning, and I always read it through before breakfast, to the neglect of 


the morning newspaper.” 





“The first literary journal in America.”—London Academy. 





Founded 1881, by J. L. & J. 8B. Gilder. 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, ° 


THE CRITIC CO., 





$3 per year; 3 samples for 10 cents. 


NEW YORK. 














Easily Mastered at Home, 
Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, who wrote the 


JADOIOOIOCIO! IODC CS LI COLO CIO CIC 
- 
) FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 
= = 
. . 
 Meisterschaft System 22 years ago, has just ' 
finished his greatest work, Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry. With this work f 
any one can master the languages at home : 
ina few weeks. “Linguistry study isf 
A shorn of its drudgery and becomes a pleas- : 
i ure by this method.” Circulars and sample f 
; 
u 


OOOO IC 


i pages free. Part I. (5 lessons), 50 cents. f 
¥} Complete books (either janguage) and mem- 
4 bership in our Correspondence School, $5.00. 
;! 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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For two-cent stamps we will send you 
we a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
and acopy of “ The Great Divide.” provided 
you write you saw this in North Amer. Rev, 
Address “The Great Divide,” Denver,voio. 








v. 1 of the Magic City, containing 16 
large photographic views of the World’s 


Fair, in royal blue, and the 100-page Illus- 
trated Store Book, 


SAD IRONDEGES 


’ Four cents sent to John Wanamaker, 
Of Philadelphia, Pa,, will secure Portfolio 
N 





WALLACE'S NEW BOOK now 
A ready. n E nee, Interest and 
Comptetonces nothing on the subject has ever aggream. 
ed it. Contains much important information never 
before published. A RELIABLE GUIDE to the Adiron. 
dacks. 600 pp. Richly and profusely illustrated. Finely 
bound. Price, $3.50, Sold by book dealers, or mailed on 


receiptof price. &, R, WALLACE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. 
Pupils taughtas if actually in the presence of 


the teacher. Terms for mem- 
bership, 85.00 for each lan- 
guage. All questions an- 
Swered and exercises cor- 


rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any language, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


nonioo MES TEROUHAF I 
No. 196 
Boston, Mass. 
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A HISTORY 


OF 


Reconstruction in Arkansas, 


Showing sanguinary and ruinous con- 
sequences of the attempt to establish negro 
suffrage. 

By GEN. J. M. HARRELL. 
Address the Author, Hot Springs, Ark. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
HIGH GRADE LITHOGRAPHY IN THE WEST. 





W.B.ORCUTT. Gem Men 


CORRESPONDENCE soLsclT®” f 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. . 





CONNECTICUT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for 
Girls. 


44 miles from New York City. 

Primary and College Preparatory Classes. 
Music, Art, and the Languages. New buildings, 
steam heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 
Careful attention to morals and manners. 
year. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory and English Courses. 

French, German, Art, Music. Attractive and 

Healthful Location. Terms $300 to $400. Address 
Rev. J. B. MoLKmaAn, 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
Upson Seminary. 


Homer SCHOOL FoR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. 
Prepares for College or Business. References: 
Pres, Dwight of Yale, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 

v. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 











CONNECTICUT, Fairfield. 
Fairfield Academy. 


Combines thorough mental and physical train- 
ing with the comforts of a genuine home. Twenty 
boys. Francis H. BREWER, A. M., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Creenwich. 
Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Prepa 
tion for College or Bu ness. Absolutely healthful 
location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. Keferences required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 








ILLINOIS. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal home school near Chicago. Established 
46 years. We take 25 boys between the ages of 7 
and 15, For full particulars address 

NoBLE Hitt, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 
Western Military Academy. 


16th year. An old and thorough preparatory 

school, with uates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, 

and other coll leges. Cadets prepared for college 

or for business. Circulars sent on application 
Col. WILLIs BRowN, Supt. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 


Mt. Pleasant Family School for 
Boys. 


Thorough preparation for College or Business. 
Location ————— for beauty and healthful- 


ness. For circu are opel 5°. A. M.. Pxt 
ASH, A. M., n. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
Square. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, 
Director. Send for Prospectus, giving full infor- 
mation. FRANK W. HaLg, General Manager. 


Boston, Franklin 





MASSACHUSETTS, Creenfield. 
Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


“An ideal school;” so says a pope parent. 
Reference, Edward Everett Hale, D. 
JaMEsS C. PARSONS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
Walnut Hill School. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students care- 
fully prepared for Wellesley and other colleges, 
Number limited. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadle 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 
Collegiate courses. Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Otservatory. The 
fif'y-eighth year opens Sept. it 1894. Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. E. S. MeEaD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
The Highland Military Academy 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium. 
Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home 
Influences. 

JostPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Worcester Academy. 


A But © School of the highest poate. 6ist year begins 

Thorough preparaton for any College or 

Selenite 8 School. Certificate admits to various colleges. 

hree New Buildings—SCHOOL HOUSE admirably 
ped with laboratories, libraries, and SUPERB 
Nurrise DORMITORY, rooms en suite, eve 
rovement, Lag | fireplace in eac 

soem. Isola and perfectly fitted Infirmary. resident 

Trained Nurse, DININ ALL, unexcelled in beauty of 
structure, All \. - +2 yo by steam. Ample play 
grounds. . W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


odern im 





ILLINOIS, Rockford, Lock Box 46. 
Rockford College for Women. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 19, 1894. Classical and 
Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. 
Specially organized departments of usic and 
Art. — uipped Laboratories. Fine Gymna- 
siums. ent Physician.. Memorial Hall en- 
ables students to reduce expenses. For catalogue, 
address SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A 3 
, Electrical, Ci 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC | INSTITUTE, 
Gomis Well eaul ped machine shot Jaorataries 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. ialists in 
Classics. Art, and Music. Enla endowment 
“nsures superior aceenatas at moderate oa 
78th year. Opens Sept. 12, 1894. For Cata 
address Rev. WM. H. NEWHALL, Principal. 





BOSTON, !O Ashburton Place. 
Boston University Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For cir- 
dress 


culars 
EpmunD H. BENNETT, Dean, 











6 SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester- 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls, 


College preparatory and special courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 








MICHICAN. 





MICHICAN., Houghton. 
Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Engineering and allied sub- 
jects. Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop 

ractice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol 
ogy. Instruction thoroughiy practical. Large 
equipment. Tuition free. For catalogue write to 
M, E, W apswortu, A. M., Ph. D., Director. 





MICHICAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


For announcement address 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director, 
Prof. of Music; University of Michigan. 








MINNESOTA. 





MINSESOTA, St. Paul, 139-141 Pleasant 


St. Catherine’s School. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss M. S. l)uStINBERRE, Principal. 
The Rt. Rev. H. B, WHpp.e, D. D., LL. D,, 
The Rt. Rev. M. N. GitBert, D. D., LL. D., 
Visitors, 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
New York Military Academy. 


Preparatory Department, for quite young boys, 
at Peekskill. The illustrated catalogue of 96 es 
sent upon application. EDWIN 8. Curtis, Ist Lt. 
U.S. A., Comat. 
8S. V., President. 





NEW YORK, New York, 30,32 and 34 East 
S7th Street. 


Miss Peebles & Miss Thompson’s 


SCHOOL FOR GrRLs. School year 1894-95 will open 
Thursday, Oct. 4. Special students admitted. 





NEW YORK, New York, Riverside Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





NEW YORK, New York. 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Applications for next term (commencing in 


October) should be made immediately. 
Mr. NexLson WHEATCROFT, Director. 





NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Irving Institute. 


College and Business Preparatory. 40th year. 
Terms, $450, no extras, 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Principal. 





NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Home Institute. 

A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Reopens Sept. 19. Music, Art, 
and the uages. : 

iss. M, W. Merca.r, Principal. 


CLINTON 
Fort Plain, N.Y. 


M J. MICHAEL, 
President. 







Comprises; 
1, Seminary with four courses: 
Collegiate, Literary and Musi- 
eal, Civil Engineering, Scien- 








C. J. WrieHT, Brevet-Col. U. | 
business, legal, pharmaceutica', musical or fine art? do 





tific. 2. Fitting School, fo: 
College. 3. School of Fine Arte 
usic (Piano, Organ. 
Violin, Voice, under 
superior foreign teach 
ers), Elocution, Art ~ 
4. Porter School of Bu- 
siness Training. 5. Mili. 
tary Academy. Officer 
detailed by U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Limited to 19 
Cadets. Armory 150 x8). Ail departments open to Cadets, 
| ng — T as oumpiase as a vg hotel in fornishings; 
eleva 8 . ampuas acres. ymnasium, 
Gratlooking the Mohawk Valles.” English Prev Dept 

NEW YORK, Peekskill. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 

Sixty-first year. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, M. A., M. D., Principal. 











NEW YORK, Newburg. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for 


Girls. 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 





NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


Eastman Business College. 


A live school for the trainirg of live business 
men, Thorough instruction in Academic and 
Commercial Studies, Stenography, Typewriting, 
ete, Business men supplied with competent as- 
sistants. Address, for Catalogue, 

CARRINGTON GAINES, President, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








OHIO. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 





Do you want an educa- 
tion, classical, scientific, 


you want to educate your children? If so, send for 
catalogue of the Obio Normal University, Ada, Ohio, one 
of the largest and best schools in the country. Last 
annual evroliment, 2,334, 3) States represented; also 
several foreign countries. Advantages unexce led, ex- 
enses low, Will furnish room, go: d board in private 
amily, and tuition ten weeks for $28; 49 weeks, $118. 
Has university powers and confers all degrees. Teacb- 
ers are thorough and experienced. Students can enter 
at any time to auvantage. If things are not found as 
represented, we will pay all traveling expenses. Send 
for cata.ogue. H.S. LEHR, A. M., President. 





OHIO, Painesville. 
Lake Erie Seminary. 
Collegiate in aims and methods, with home care 
and culture. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 











PENNSYLVANIA; Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Women. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., iD 
famous Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily, 
Border climate, avoiding bleak north. Classical, 
Scientific, and ——— Courses. Music and Art. 
Large Music College and Art School. Music De- 
partment this year, 154 independent of free classes. 
Full faculty. College Course, B. A. and B. 5. de- 
grees; Music College, B. M. Handsome Park, 
Large Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Obser- 
vatory, Laboratories, etc. No charge for board, 
etc.. of distant pupils during Christmas and Easter 
Vacations. Rev. J. Ep@ar, Ph. D., Pres. 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 








ENNSYLVANIA. VIRGINIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. VIRGINIA, Saiem. 
Ogontz School for Girls. Roanoke College. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila-| Choice of Coursesfor Degrees. Also Commercial 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. | and Preparatory Courses. Large Library. Work- 
96. For circulars and reports apply to Principals. |ing Laboratory Healthful mountain climate. 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. Very moderate expenses. Catalogue and views 

free. Address Jutius D. DREHER, President. 








Ce See VIRGINIA, Hollins—Located In Valley of Va. 
Dickinson Seminary Hollins Institute. i 

Regular and elective courses e ae. session opens Sept. 12th, 

ee dk Sis for college. Music. art, | 1894. Eclectic courses in all languages and sci- 


’ t h ences, music, art, elocution. 8 male professors, 
ae Te ee eatonte Whe for catiege electric | 99 ladies. 1,200 ft: above sea level. Mineral waters. 


E. J. Gray, D. D., pe ethent. Mountain scenery. Cuas. L. Cooks, Supt. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Walnut Lane School. National Park Seminary a 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year| For YounG WoMEN. Suburbs of Washington, 
opens Sept. 26th. Academical and coll prepar- | D.C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beauti- 
atory courses. For circular, address Mrs, THEO- | ful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured home, 
poraA R. RIcHARDs, Principal. $300 to Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Miss Sara LovIsE Tracy, A. M., Associate Prin. “It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, German- 
town. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


FRIENDS IN EXILE 


A Tale of Diplomacy, Coronets and Hearts. 


BY LLOYD BRYCE, 


Author of “ Paradise,” “‘ Romance of an Alter Ego,” “‘ A Dream of Conquest,” Etc., Etc. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, Laid Paper, Price $1.00. 








“ A tale which is both audacious and vividly colored, yet apparently faithfal to actuality. The 
tragic incident that concludes the story forms a fitting climax to a very clever and entertaining 
novel.—The Beacon, Boston. 

“The author has borrowed very largely from contemporaneous politics to lend interest to his story, 
= qaytety is privileged to put on the capif it fits. The story is sprightly and interesting.”—N. Y. 

Torld, 


“ Will hold the interest of all who enjoy a well-told story.” —Brooklyn Times. 

“ This novel has already made an enviable reputation for itself and for its author, and has at once 
taken rank among the leading recent works of fiction. The plot, treat'nent, and character drawing 
are altogether out of the common run, and conspire to make an exceptionally strong romance.”— 
Washington News. 

“ A clever and well-told story, with a distinct patriotic ring.”—N. Y. Recorder. 

“ Bright, interesting and instructive. A most admirable international novel.”—Boston Traveller. 

* A lively story of life in Paris and along the Riviera. The chief characters are Americans, Samuel 
Jackson, the democratic ambassador, being quite a notable creation. The incidents are stirring and 
wrought out to a dramatic climax.”— Philadelphia Press. 

a “ At the start the story catches the interest and holds it continuously to the end.”—Philadelphia 
em. 

“The author ap s to be writing from the inside when he describes so vividly some phases of 
pn nd yieee and his theme is well handled He writes a readable story, which will be popular.” — 

‘oston Advertiser. 





For Sale by All Booksellers. 





CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Yyire relatively as important as the legs of a horse, 
| and to these we devote probably more attention and 
careful study than to any other part of the bicycle, 
in order to combine the utmost lightness, durability 
and elasticity. 

They are built and tested to stand any strain. 

Neat hubs, hollow crescent felloes of brazed 
sheet steel, light swaged wire spokes, ingeniously 
attached by a convenient button-hole arrangement te 
the hub and easily removable, fitted with high-grade 
pneumatic tires, either single or inner tube as desired; 
they are altogether as nearly perfect wheels as can 
be produced by human skill to-day, and are fully 
guaranteed against imperfection in every particular. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Catalogue of Columbias free BOSTON NEW YORK 


at our agencies or mailed for 


twe two-cent stamps. CHICACO HARTFORD 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN RE= 
VIEW, JUNE, 1894. 








THe Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW is the only publication in 
the world which has the honor of numbering: among its fre- 
quent contributors Cabinet Ministers of the two greatest English- 
speaking countries. The latest addition to this series is an 
article from the pen of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon, 
J. Sterling Morton, which appears in the current number. The 
editor has also been so fortunate as to secure contributions for 
the June number from the Governors of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado, from Superintendent Byrnes of the New York Police, 
from Bishop Doane of Albany, and from Dr. Doty, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Contagious Diseases. Besides these there are pre- 
sented within the same cover articles by Prince Iturbide, Dr. 
William A. Hammond, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, M. P., Major- 
General O. O. Howard, Sarah Grand, and W. H. Mallock. 

Except Secretary Morton, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Gov- 
ernor Crounse, and Prince Iturbide, all the contributors to the 
current number have already received brief biographical mention 
in the Bulletin. 

Secretary Morton, whose article on ‘“ Protection and the 
Proletariat” possesses a special value at present, was born 
in Jefferson County, N. Y., April 27th, 1832, but when 
two years of age removed with his parents to Michigan, 
and was educated in the schools of Albion, the State Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor, and Union College. He removed to 
Nebraska in 1854, settling at Bellevue, and in the following year 
issued the first number of the Nebraska City News. He had 
previously been connected editorially with the Detroit Free Press 
and the Chicago 7imes. He served two terms in the Territorial 
Legislature, and in 1858 was appointed secretary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Governor Cuming. In 1860 he was nomi- 
nated for Congress and was given the certificate of election, but 
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was unseated by contest. In 1866 he was nominated for Governor 
but was defeated, and was subsequently the nominee of his party 
for that office three times. Secretary Morton, who is the author of 
Arbor Day, which has been adopted in forty-two States, is well 
known asa practical agriculturist and horticulturist, and has con- 
tributed largely to the best literature on those subjects. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, who writes on ‘‘ The Political 
Outlook in England,” is a son of Ellis Bartlett, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and was bornin 1849. He was educated at Torquay 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1877. 
He represented Eye in Parliament, in the Conservative interest, 
from 1880 to 1885, since when he has sat for the Eccleshall Di- 
vision of Sheffield. He served as Civil Lord of the Admiralty in 
both Lord Salisbury’s administrations, and was knighted in 1893. 

Prince Agustin de Iturbide, whose arraignment of the present 
Mexican Government possesses unique interest, was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1863, being the son of Prince Angel, eldest 
son of Agustin de Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico. He was adopted 
by Maximilian as heir to the throne, and after the death of his 
father, in 1872, he returned to the United States. 

The Hon. Lorenzo Crounse’s paper on the failure of woman 
suffrage in the State of which he is the chief executive, is partic- 
ularly timely just now. Gov. Crounse served for a time as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury under President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration, and was elected Governor of Nebraska in 1892. His term 
will expire January 3, 1895. 

The article entitled ‘‘Our Family Skeleton,” by John F. 
Hume, will be answered in the July number of the REVIEW by 
the Hon. Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution. 

In the department of Notes and Comments, which is more than 
usually varied this month, Prof. Maurice F. Egan replies to 
Bishop Doane’s article on ‘‘ Hostility to Roman Catholics ” 
in the May number of the REVIEW; George A. Stewart, 
the well-known yacht designer, discusses ‘‘ The Probiem of the 
Racing Yacht”; Michael G. Mulhall, who is well known as the 
author of The Dictionary of Statistics, writes on ‘* Continental 
Finances ”; Edward Stanwood, late editor-in-chief of the Boston 
Advertiser, tells ‘‘ How to Relieve Congress” ; Elizabeth Bisland 
deals with ‘*The Cry of the Women,” and H. J. Broune, with 
‘A Tale of Two Capitals.” 
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Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or 

California Pepsin Chewing Gum with two2-cent stam 

and we will send you Treasure Island, by ‘Robert Louis Ste: 

venson, or any other of our 1700 fine books. Send for list. 
J. P. PRIMLEY. CHICAGO. 


\ 


Primley’s \ 
California Fruit 


” Chewing oy 


DELIGIOUS 


GONFEGTION Gum 
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rv 
> READ * THE FACTS about 4 
P LORIDA in our monthly news- 4 
paper, The ** Florida 4 
Homeseeker.”’ £0 cents per year. Sample free. ¢ 


Tells how to secure homes at$! and up,montbly 4 
payments, in a beautiful, high, healthy, growing 





a 

Z 

> 

a 

7 township amid 2 clear lake 8, free from maleria: 4 

>» whisky, negroes and freezing. It also tells how 4 

> tosecure cheap and good hotel board and cheap 

» transportation rates there. Also how to grow 

, our staples: Pineapples, Lemons, Oranges 4 
and (irapes, Stop paying rer rents, fuel, heavy 

> clothing and doctor’s bills, going to our 4 

> model community. Address The Florida ¢< 

7 Development Co.. Avon Park, De Soto : 

. Co., Florida, or 9 Franklin st., New York. 
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Af yA TO 75% NET 
TO INVESTORS. 

We have investments in 
O cuicaco HEIGHTS estate 


That will pry from 50 to 75 per cent. Write us to- 
day for full particulars. 


Chicago Heights Land Association, 
Tue LarGest Rear Estate FIRM IN AMERICA 
Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, 


WE All who have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
AY wish to know the truth, send for 


“How and Why,” issu od b th 
Pee. PENN Mote +t Live, Yel. 35 
- 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Have you idle money ‘ : 
of choice first mortgages for sale at 
8 / g 9% and accrued interest. ae for part: ad 
lars and latest circula: 




















JOS B. BACHE, 
© salt Lake City, Utah. BLMER E DARLING 





SUNSHINE and GOLD ! dbar foe S48. 
urban Lot for 
©, on 5 year 6% time ($5 cash) is an interest in 
ss 000 gold, silver, copper, lead, iron and coal 
mines. Panic prices. Safe 10¢ i oops. a Cir- 
culars free. JOHN E 
1515 Tremont St, \~—§ Colo. 


at home. to assist us preparing ad 
dresses, also “gS. to writing and «& _ 
$30 
ae . 





office work. ») per wee 
ntire year. conve dl enclose 
tamp. OMA’S CO- ‘OP ERATIVE TOILET CO., MIL- 
Ww AUKEE, Wis. (Ine.) 


5 Fortwo years 
é a. Lam 4 


at Home. | Instruc tions FREE to lady reader reade 44 ~ ndstamp. 
(No humbug.) BBS, J. 4, MANNING, Box101, ANNA, 


Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 
how to enlarge your bust 5 inches by 
using **Emm: ~ Bust Developer. 


Guaranterd ; 25 pa . ie Tee cata 
logue for 6 cents. Address rio T BAZAR, 28 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Mention Nhl paper. 








a 
FRECEESESOEECED 


An Income Tax 


Is said by many to be inquisitorial 
and demoralizing. This charge cannot 
be brought against 

Tae 


ach 
Boner 


Ss 
Assi zi0 jo 


which offers to furnish income when the 
bread-winner is removed by death, and 
does it with the smallest possible tax 
upon his income while he lives. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 
ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
+ he Paid-Up Iusurance, and other 
desirable options. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 Stata St., Boston. 


KONDON'S CATARRHAL JELLY, 


The Antiseptic Catarrh Cure. Price 50c. by 
KONDON MF<«. Co., 








Druggists or by mail. 
Box 471. 
Send stamp for FREE Sample. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 







aS) Arnica Tooth 
- Gans © ae 
25" See St 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Draggists 
mace ony sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 








SAFE INVESTMENTS. 





Money to be made by buying town lots 


in MARION, the capital of Linn County, 


the garden spot of lowa. Junction of the Chicago & Omaha and the St. Paul & 


Kansas City lines of the C., M. & St. P. Railway. 


jowa. Has had no boom and is suffering 
Values constantly appreciating. 
For lists, prices, and terms address 


C. W. BRASKA & 


Location healthful; finest schools in 
from no relapse. Home building active. 


CO., Marion, lowa. 
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America’s Ideal Remedial Institute. 


ELMORE &. PETTYJOHN, M.0., Mevicat SUPERINTENDENT, 
RECENTLY OF CHICAGO. 


The Alma Sanitarium 


is a strictly scientific Medical and Surgical institution, 
offering advantages unequaled in America. A resident 
and consulting staff of eminent specialists. The most 
powerful Bromide water in the world as-a positive 
remedial agent in Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, Nervous 
Disorders and Bright’s Disease. Equipment and fur- 
nishings are elegant. Two elevators. 
parlors. Perfect sanitary condition. 

Send for handsome pamphlet. 


HA ee 


inseuneenanny 








Electric light pi kerosene or gas). 
Attractive cuisine. Liberal management. 


ALMA SANITARIUM CO., Box F Alma, Mich. 


Steam Heat Sun 
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THE HARTMAN * 
SLIDING BLIND | |= 

c 

Greatly improved and very = 
popular, artistic, neat and] | 9 
very convenient, the delight xr 
of the ladies. Our improved 8 
window screens permit the c 


flies to pass out and not re- 
turn; they please everybody, 
Send for free circular, or send 
6c. in stamps for new 100 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Hartman Sliding Blind Co,, 
No. 12 Lincoln Ave., 
CRESTLINE, O., U. S.A. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 














/ WOOD-MOSAIC CO,, 














HARDWOOD FLOORS, BRUSHES AND WAX 























Bearing our Trade-Mark, 








: C& 


- THEY ARE THE BES® MADE. 


WELD, COLBURN & WILCKENS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


DIXON'S ‘buss PENCILS 


Are unequaled i smooth, ‘tough leads, 

{f your stationer does not keep them, mention THE 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, and send Iéc. in pee to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, , for 
sample worth double the money. 








593 Broadway. New York. 
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zi: ST. 
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GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you thinkit 
a bargain pay our sample 
rice, 62.75, and it is yours, 
engraved 








t is be vautifull 


PHI Gold Watch. 
Hime this anal will not appear 
again 


THE NATIONAL MF6. 
& IMPORTING CO., 


« 334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cnicaeo, Itt. 


EITING CO, 





°K N.Y. 
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Safest, Fastest and Finest 
TRAINS IN AMERICA 


RUN VIA 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti- HBelgcossing Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day Coaches, 
‘ars and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains between 


<< = NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, 
F ST. LOUIS & CHICAGO, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Running Through Without Change. 
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iy ALL B. & O. TRAINS 


BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 





qh PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


211 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

215 Broadwa , New Yor 

N. E, Cor, 9 "and A Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
1,351 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Cor. Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Putshareh, Pa, 
Cor. Fourth and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 

193 Clark St., Chicago, lh: 

1¢t North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 








J. T. ODELL, CHAS. ©. SCULL, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agen® 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA. 


The Only Line whose Trains are Everywhere 
Protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 








THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANGE 
FROM 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, 


o——TO—_¢ 


BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming surroundings, its 
shores dotted by hotels of unusual excellence, 


Chautauqua Lake is Famous as the Ideal Summer Resort, 
And is most conveniently reached by the 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. I, ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Mecca of the Tourist in Midwinter. 


ALIFORNIA (“ the Golden”’) bids fair to command the undivided attention of the tourist and 
pleasure-seeker during the season of 1894, particularly on account of the Midwinter Expositiot 

















which will be held at San Francisco, January Ist to June 30th, 1894. Since the completion of the 
first overland route to the Pacific Coast up to the present day no stone has been left unturned by the 
people of the Golden State to introduce to the world the “ glorious climate of California,” and by their 
untiring efforts have brought the many famous resorts within her borders to the attention of the 
thousands of tourists residing east of the Rocky Mountains and Mississippi Valley. 


ss To California *? is “Town Talk,” 


._... . — 


And it is the p of this article to enlighten the traveling public as to the best manner of reaching 
the Pacific Coast and the Midwinter Exposition. 

Leaving St. Louis, the ** California Special, over the great Iron Mountain Route, turns its 
head southward, skirting for a short distance the majestic bluffs along the Mississippi, which for 
scenic beauty are equal to the Highlands of the Hudson. Approaching the famous Iron Mountain a 
change in scene takes , the “ Father of Waters” is left to take care of itself and the cliffs remain” 
as stolid as if they had never re-echoed back the whistle of a locomotive. 

The Special whirls through the heautiful Arcadia Valley (the home of Evangeline) only to plunge 
into the very heart of the foothills of the Ozarks, a range of mountains extending in an al most 
unbroken chain to the Red River. which divides Arkansas and Texas. The State of Arkansas is soon 
entered and we pass in rapid succession yanatten towns, the most notable on the list being Little R ock 
the capital of the State, and popularly termed the “ City of Roses.”” The farther south you 
the change of climate becomes more noticeable, and by the time Malvern (which is only 22 miles from 
the -_—-— ~~ \ eed and Texarkana are reached you are very nearly ready for a change of 
wearing appare 


“Through Texas” ...... 


The Special glides, making only the most important stops, such as Dallas, Ft. Worth and cities of 
like note, and at 11.30 a. m. of the third day out Kl Paso’s spacious depot is entered. Here a change 
from Central to hat of Pacific Time takes place, and you leave over the Southern Pacific for ‘* beau- 
tiful Southern California,” 10.00 o’clock a. m., one and one-half hours before your arrival. Such is the 
manner of figuring Standard Time. The trip through the southern portion of New Mexico and 
Arizona is unusually interesting, and the sights and scenes that greet the eye from the window of 
“the Pullman” are of a most entrancing nature. Grandeur and enchanting scenes are encountered 
as the train approaches the “ Golden Gate,” and you awake, as if from a delightful dream, at the end 
of your journey. Full particulars can be obtained by addressing 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Southwestern 
Limited, 


A SOLID DAILY TRAIN BETWEEN 
St. Louis, Peoria, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Columbus, Cleveland 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


—IS THE— 


“FINEST TRAIN IN AMERICA.” 


The Grand Central Station in New York 
City is the Eastern Terminal of this train, 
and all ferry transfers are avoided. 





GET YOUR TICKETS VIA 


Big Four Route. 


E. O. McCORMICK, 
Passenger lraftic 
Manager. 


D. B. MARTIN. 
General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Tao 


CHICACO, 
MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL R’Y 


With its 6,150 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road reaches all principal 





points in 


Northern Illinois, Wisconsin,  lowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Northern 
Michigan. 





THE ONLY LINE 


Running Electric Lighted and Steam 
Heated Vestibule Trains, 

All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United 

States ard Canada sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD 
Genl. Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 


No other Railway System in the 
South offers the many advantages of 
interesting scenery, handsome equip- 
ment, short lines, and quickest sched- 
ules between principal cities that are 
enjoyed by the travellers over the 
Queen & Crescent Route. It is the 
only line that runs solid vestibuled 
trains Cincinnati to New Orleans and 
Birmingham, or Cincinnati to Chatta- 
nooga, Atlanta and Jacksonville. The 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


Is the only line that runs through 
sleepers Cincinnati to Asheville, 
N. C., or through tourist sleeping 
cars Cincinnati to San Francisco with- 
out change (via New Orleans). It isthe 


SHORTEST LINE 


Cincinnati to Lexington, Ky., Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, or Jacksonville, from Cin- 
cinnati. Through trains from Louis- 
ville to Lexington. Through sleeping 
cars on vestibuled trains New York 
to New Orleans. W. C. RINEARSON, 
G. P. A., Cincinnati. Buy your tickets 
over the 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


1) CITIES AND: TOWNS 
WANTING INDUSTRIES 


Is the title of a pamphlet issued by the Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. If you are thinking of making 
a change in locatio~> and are not well informed as 
to the advantages of locating either in the West 
or South, write for a copy. If you wantin a nut- 
shell the 


SALIENT POINTS OF OVER 100 PLACES 


on the line of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Misazissippi Valley railroads, giving the popula- 
tion, city and county debt, death rate, assessed 
valuation of property, tax rate, annu il shipments, 
raw materials, industries desired, etc, apply to 
the undersigned. Our line isin the shape of the 
figure “7,” and runs from Sioux Falls, S. D , and 
Sioux City, Ia., to New Orleans, passing througb 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Llli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and has 


NEARLY EVERY KIND OF RAW MATERIAL 


used in manufacturing, together with populous 
sections which are large consumers of the manu- 
factured product. To sound industries which will 
bear investigation, substantial inducements will 
be given by many of our places, and they will be 
welcomed heartily by the different sections tra- 
versed by the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley railroads. For all infcrmation on 
the subject, address GEO. C. POWER, Industrial 
Commissioner I, C, R. R., Central Station, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
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TRAIN RACE FROM FLORIDA. 


Fast Trip Over the Richmond & 
Danville from Jacksonville. 








The keen rivalry between The Florida 
Central & Peninsular and Richmond & 
Danville, **‘ The Florida Short Line,” which 
now has the government contract for carry- 
ing the Southern Mails, and The Atlantic 
Coast Line, which formerly enjoyed that 

rivilege, culminated in an exciting race 
Cesween two special trains over those roads 
from Jacksunville to New York, yesteraay, 
The Florida Short Line train winning by an 
hour and twenty-four minutes, despite a 
handicap of thirty-five minutes at the start. 

Both trains carried a large excursion 
party of Florida people. The Atlantic Coast 
Line train of 5 cars was scheduled to leave 
Jacksonville at 10 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing, and The Florida Short Line train of 7 
cars pulled out at 10.35. The latter train 
reached Washington at 6.05 yesterday 
morning, and its rival at 7.29. 

The victorious train then sped to this city, 
and in making the time in less than twenty- 
four hours, broke the record between Jack- 
sonville and New York. 





< ~{ 
| The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific. 
¢ Hawaii, 
* Samoa, 
* New Zealand and 


* Australia 
ARE REACHED ONLY 
BY THE 
| Splendid American Steamers 


| OF THE 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. 
Perpetual Spring. Rarest Tropical Luxuriance. 
A Traveller’s Paradise 


Kilanea, on Hawaii, the largest active Volcano in the World. 
Round > tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. 
Through tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow 
stop-overs at Sandwich Islancs and -amoa. Send 
10 cents in Postage Stamps for ‘“‘ Kilauea,” a 
pamphlet of exquisite photogravures. Address 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 








GENERAL AGENTS, 


—New York Times, April 28, 1894. 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















T | 
7 SPEND THE SUMMER AT > 


Deer Park or Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 
3,000 Feet Above Tide-water. 7 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 23, 1894. | 





























These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit {oe Alleghanies, 
and directly u the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio ilroad, have the 
advantage of its splendid vestibuled express-train service both east and west, 
and are t ore readily accessible from a parte of the commiey. All Balti- a 
more and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity ; Turkish and Russian ies) 
baths and large swimming-pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and 
suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard © 
rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho 
coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the & 
comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. a 


Rates, $60, $76 and $90 a month, according to location. 





JUNE 23, 

















De SHIELDS, Manager, Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, 
Cumberland. Md.,upto June 10th; after that date, Deer 


Att communications should be addressed to CEORCE D. 
Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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Wedding 


The Gorham Manufacturing Company desires to impress 
upon intending purchasers of Silver Wedding Presents the 
fact that the Gorham trade-mark not only guarantees the article 
to be ** Sterling ”’ and absolutely 925-1000 fine, but their stamp 
carries with it also, an assurance that due consideration has been 


given to produce an article which in weight and durability of 
construction, is fully equal to the high standard established by the 
artistic elegance of all their products. 


TRADE MARK. 


et GorRHAM Merc. Company, 
@ SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 19th Street, New-York. 


Grand National Prize at Paris, of 16,600 francs to 7. Larocte, 


QUIN A-|LAROCHE 


~ For Stomach Affections, Loss of Appetite, 
Mental Depression, Poorness of the 
Blood, Fever and Ague, Re- 
tarded Convalescence. 


STERLING. 











Bese) Hisily indorsed by the medical faculty of Paris. 





An agreeable and highly efficacious Remedy.— London Lancet. 





PARIS: 22 RUE DROUOT. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., AGENTS for the UNITED STATES, 
30 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PROTECTION AND THE PROLETARIAT. 


BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE social and political organism of the American Republic 
is made up of two distinct classes of humanity. One class repre- 
sents Industry, ‘Temperance, Frugality, and Self-denial ; and is, 
therefore, self-reliant, and, consequently, self-respecting. The 
person who cannot have confidence in himself, against all com- 
petitors, in the struggle for existence, cannot respect himself nor 
command the respect of others. The power to repress one’s de- 
sires and appetites and to deny their excessive gratification, is 
the foundation of self-reliance and self-respect, which are the 
basis of good citizenship. The government of self, vested in each 
citizen, is the integral condition precedent of self-government for 
the masses—for the concrete, the composite government of the 
Republic. When individuals and classes of individuals evolve 
the idea of manipulating the machinery of government, so as to 
prescribe privileges for themselves and taxation and burdens for 
the masses, the first symptoms of Communism become apparent. 

The business of the Federal Government, as defined by the 
Constitution, did not comprehend a tariff purely for protection. 
The Federation of the States, prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, permitted restriction and taxation upon trade between 
the members of that Federation. But the Constitutional Con- 
vention which met in Philadelphia in June, 1787, after great 
deliberation and earnest discussion decided and declared that 
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there should never be any restriction upon trade between the 
States of the American Union, either in the form of a tariff for 
revenue or for protection, but that interstate commerce should 
be absolutely free. And now the United States are, in their 
general thrift and wealth, a verification of the prosperousness 
and yighteousness of unrestricted commerce. 

On December 24, 1825, Thomas Jefferson addressed a letter 
to James Madison, inclosing a paper which he called “ A solemn 
Declaration and Protest of the Commonwealth of Virginia, on 
the principles of the Constitution of America, and on the viola- 
tion of them.” And in the eighth section of this Protest we find 
the following language : 


“This Assembly does further disavow, and declare to be most false and 
unfounded, the doctrine that the compact in authorizing its federal branch 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of the United States, 
has given them thereby a power to do whatever they may think and pre- 
tend would promote the general welfare, which construction would make 
that, of itself, a complete government, without limitation of powers; but 
that the plain sense and obvious meaning was that they might levy the 
taxes necessary to provide for the general welfare by the various acts of 
power therein specified and delegated to them, and by no others.” 


Subsequent to that time, however, the doctrine of Protection 
found many advocates, who saw that, under the pretense of 
‘* promoting the general welfare,” they might so use the taxing 
power as to shut out foreign competitors, in certain lines of 
manufacture, from the markets of the United States, and thereby 
secure their monopoly to themselves. Under adroit interpreta- 
tion and with felicitous fallacies, the ‘‘ public welfare” clause 
was made to appear as providing for the building up of the sickly 
and precarious industries, by levying taxes upon all those other 
industries which were neither sickly nor of doubtful strength and 
success ; and thus the so-called ‘‘ American System ” found its 
first footing in public confidence and esteem. But, instead of 
relinquishing, as the years have swept over the Republic, any of 
the privileges which protection guaranteed, in the first place, to 
its wards, the protectees, they have multiplied those privileges 
from year to year, under various pretexts, until now, after a 
quarter of a century of the Morrill Tariff, the American people have 
been commercially salivated and atrophied by the McKinley 
tariff and its more malignant discriminations in behalf of privi- 
leged classes. During all these decades of protection, there has 
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been evolved a great multitude of millionaires. They have been 
planted in, and fertilized by, a misuse of the power of govern- 
ments to tax either subjects or citizens. Instead of that sov- 
ereign force being used for the legitimate purpose of raising 
revenues with which to maintain and defend civil government, 
formed so that a// might, could, and would protect the natural 
rights of each, it has been perverted to taxing the many for the 
benefit and enrichment of the few. Thus the masses of the 
American people have witnessed the creation of wealth, by 
statute, out of the earnings of themselves, through the impost of 
unjust taxes in behalf of the manufacturing classes. 

Gradually the idea has pervaded the public mind that wealth 
may be created by the mere ‘‘be it enacted” of the lawmaking 
power, until now it is plain that the first strike in the United 
States was that of capital for higher profits. Capital demanded 
and received from Congress the enactment of laws which secured 
to it, by shutting out foreign competition, higher profits than 
could possibly be earned in a condition of perfect commercial 
freedom. And the law-making power conceded all that capital 
asked. ‘The Morrill Tariff and the McKinley Tariff were the con- 
cessions made by Congress to those who asked for laws which 
should compel larger dividends upon all the dollars which they 
had invested in certain lines of business. And, logically, labor 
petitioned the same lawmaking power to “‘ enact ” higher wages, 
prosperity, and leisure for laborers. First came, in response to 
labor’s importunity, the statute declaring eight hours a legal day’s 
work, when no legislature ever existed wise enough to say how 
many hours should make a day’s work for any human being. 
Other restrictive laws have followed—among them the law 
regulating the rates upon railroads, the Oleomargarine law, the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and, in the various States, many sim- 
ular statutes patterned after and spawned of the protective system. 

And nov, after all this experimentation under the Protective 
Tariff, we find vast numbers of idle men seeking legislation in 
their own behalf, and among these workless thousands is, beyond 
question, largely represented that other class of citizenship which 
embodies the Indolent, the Intemperate, and the Improvident, 
These citizens seem sadly lacking in self-reliance, and, therefore, 
in self-respect ; but not at all lacking in imitative power. And, 
therefore, boldly, they approach Washington, for the avowed pur- 
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pose of demanding and securing legislation partial to themselves 
and in their own interests, regardless of all otherinterests. ‘They 
ask that the Government of the United States shall legislate direct- 
ly to promote their welfare, and, like the protectionists, they pro- 
claim that the “ public welfare,” as intended by the Constitution. 
They propose that the money which self-denial, industry, and 
economy have gathered together and loaned to the Government for 
its protection in its hour of peril, shall cease to draw interest. 
They declare that the first class named in this paper shall be paid 
nothing for the use of the accumulated capital which their in- 
dustry and frugality have acquired. They demand still further 
that the Government of the United States shall issue $500,000,000 
of greenbacks, and loan the same, without interest, to such 
municipalities as may desire to make internal improvements, 
upon condition that those municipalities shall bond themselves to 
an extent not exceeding one-half their assessed valuation, and de- 
posit the bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury, who, deduct- 
ing one per cent. for the cost of printing and engraving, shall at 
once issue legal tender money for that amount. This proposed 
circulating medium is to be non-convertible into coin. The 
theory of these vagrant economists is, that the Government can 
create value in mere promises for which they provide no fulfil- 
ment—no redemption. This kind of inconvertible money has 
been tried time and again by governments older than ours, and 
always with disaster. No one, with good reasoning faculties, can 
even attempt to defend an inconvertible currency. Neither an 
individual nor a government can do financial wrong, without hay- 
ing to atone for it by financial suffering. The first proposition 
of these petitions in boots, is to violate a solemn obligation on the 
part of the Government of the United States, which issued bonds, 
upon which it promised, by its sacred honor, to pay interest. 
This pledge, given in a time of dire national calamity and dis- 
tress, furnished the sinews of war which preserved the Govern- 
ment and the Union. And yet this misnamed Army of the Com- 
monweal of Christ proposes primarily to violate the nation’s faith 
and to cease paying the interest which it agreed topay. A citizen- 
ship which makes its first attempt at formulating laws for the 
land by a proposed violation of the public faith, which would 
condemn us as a Nation of Liars and Cheats,can do nothing to 
promote morality and the ‘‘ general welfare.” 
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These nomads have very crude ideas as to money and its 
functions. They do not seem to know that money has never 
been successfully made by any government, out of any material 
which did not have value as a commodity before it became 
money. ‘They confound the promise printed upon a greenback, 
to pay a dollar, with the dollar itself. If their theory is good in 
money matters, they should adapt it to dietary concerns; and 
then, by a parity of reasoning, meal tickets will be as nourishing 
us meals. They do not realize that the late panic, and the gen- 
eral perturbation in financial and business circles, could never 
have been evolved out of anything else than a redundant circu- 
lating medium. No panic ever came to this or any other coun- 
try, out of a volume of currency just sufficient for the legitimate 
exchanges of the people. Every monetary cyclone has followed 
barometrical indications of great volume and high pressure in the 
circulating medium. The panic of 1837, the panic of 1857, and the 
panic of 1873, together with the panic of 1893—each came out of 
a very large per-capita circulation. A redundancy in the cur- 
rency makes credits easy, confidence serene and venturesome to 
foolhardiness. These conditions breed speculations of the most 
visionary character, and the vagaries of hare-brained promoters 
find capitalists with idle funds, ready to invest in the wildest 
schemes; until at last reason awakes, the fallacies are apparent, 
the dangers imminent, confidence is wrecked, and disaster logi- 
cally follows. Moreover, these wandering Commonwealers com- 
plain that the wealthy are storing their money in strong boxes 
and not using it. Proletariats forget that money is the one 
thing that man struggles for, which never confers any blessing 
until it leaves him in exchange for something else which he de- 
sires. If the leadersof the proletarian brigades now making 
towards Washington could sequester all the money of the Goulds, 
Vanderbilts, and Astors, and have it in peaceable possession, upon 
condition that it should be forever locked up, they would be as 
poor as the poorest private in their bedraggled armies. The dis— 
contented proletariats seem unaware of the fact that the money in 
the banks of the United States to-day is as anxious to be had 
and to be used as the people are to have and to use it. But 
money at present, asin all time, seeks investment only upon 
good collaterals—safe security. To be sure, there are large sums 
of currency in the great populational and trade centers of the 
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Union. But the money is there legitimately and logically, be- 
cause in those centers are the great and numerous exchanges ; 
and where multitudes of exchanges are to be made, there money 
will be also, always. Being a mere tool to facilitate exchanges, it 
can find nothing to do in sections where no trades are being made. 
There currency would be as useless as a sawmill in the great 
American Desert, five hundred miles from timber on either side. 

These peripatetic proletariats declare that there is a great 
demand for money in the West and South. Evidently they fail 
to distinguish between a demand for money and the almost uni- 
versal desire for it. A demand for money can never be legiti- 
mately made, except when something of value is offered in 
exchange for it—something that the owner of the money may 
desire more than the money itself. To illustrate: proletarian 
cohorts now on this 30th day of April, 1894, camped on the out- 
skirts of Washington, may desire terrapin, planked shad, roast 
beef, turkey, and champagne, but their exchequer forbids rations 
of that quality ; and, therefore, though they may have ever so 
much desire, they make no overt demand for such a money-costing 
dietary. The proletariats say they are in pursuit of work, but so 
far they indicate only a desire to ‘‘ work ” Congress for special 
legislation, as the Protectionists have for, lo, these many years. 

Among these hundreds of misguided persons, there are prob- 
ably not one dozen who own homes, either in the country, in vil- 
lages, in cities, or anywhere else. The majority of them are as 
homeless, as taxless, and as nomadic asthe Aborigines of this con- 
tinent. Ifa life history of each individual of the ‘‘Coxey Army” 
could be truthfully written, it would show, no doubt, that, with a 
few honorable exceptions, the multitude now following the reincar- 
nations of John Lowism, Greenbackism, and all the other isms 
of ancient and modern times, have, each one of them, paid out, 
from birth to date, more money for tobacco, whiskey, and beer 
than for clothing, education, taxes, and food, all put together. 

“* Nihil agendo homines male agere discunt”—by doing nothing 
men learn to do ill. And the proletariat has learned of the pro- 
tectionist. And putting the precepts of protection into practice, 
the proletariat petitions for pecuniary aid from the Government, 
and proclaims for paternalism by the American Republic. 


J. STERLING Morton. 























FASHION AND INTELLECT. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ?” 
**4 ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,” ETC. 





CERTAIN of Lady Jeune’s remarks in her article on ‘‘ Dinners 
and Diners,” whichsappeared in the January number of this 
REVIEW, suggest wider considerations than those which she 
appears to have had immediately in her mind. They are not 
perhaps amongst the most important considerations in life, but 
they are nevertheless in their own way interesting ; nor need we 
blush to bestow our attention, any more than our charity, on 
objects which morally do not very much deserve it. 

«Tt is,” says Lady Jeune, “always a mistake to compose a 
dinner entirely of brilliant people—by this I mean intellectually 
brilliant. . . . I have,” she adds, ‘‘ a very vivid recollection of 
a dinner composed of people each of whom was distinguished in 
every sense of the word. A prime minister, two cabinet minis- 
ters, a distinguished soldier, one of the greatest ecclesiastics of 
the day, a brilliant scientific man, a great journalist, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, added to several agreeable and pretty women ; 
and yet one of the guests declared it was the dullest dinner he 
ever sat down to.” 

This anecdote exemplifies an undoubted fact, though it is a 
fact which many people are slow to recognize ; and even Lady 
Jeune mentions it as though there were in it something paradox- 
ical. It does indeed require an explanation, and she herself 
offers one. People intellectually brilliant are anxious, she says, to 
eclipse one another, and the consequence is that all the luminar- 
ies are darkened. In this account of the matter there is doubt- 
less a certain amount of truth, but it does not even suggest the 
chief cause of the disappointing result in question. The chief 
cause is of quite another kind, and one which, though incident- 
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ally connected with the subject she was dealing with, it hardly 
fell within Lady Jeune’s province to discuss. 

Intellectually brilliant individuals may make up a dull din- 
ner party by accident, because they happen to eclipse one an- 
other’s brilliance ; and this was perhaps the case on the occasion 
to which Lady Jeune alludes: but the general reason, and the 
main reason, of such an occurrence will be found to lie in the 
broad and simple fact that the qualities which make men bril- 
liant in the intellectual world have no necessary connection what- 
ever with the qualities which make them brilliant in the social 
world. Many critics of society—of London society in particular— 
especially those who have little personal acquaintance with it, 
are accustomed to denounce it with righteous and somewhat 
acrimonious indignation, for the way in which it neglects per- 
sons of moral and mental worth, the earnest worker, the great 
artist or writer, the profound scientist or philosopher ; and courts 
those who are distinguished by mere frivolous or adventitious 
advantages, such as beauty, chic, wealth, and titular rank. And 
the undoubted, though partial, truth contained in these familiar 
remarks has inspired for ages a succession of unceasing sarcasms 
which have been a great comfort to their authors, without dis- 
turbing their objects. But when the truth of the matter is con- 
sidered more completely, there is found to be in reality little 
occasion for sarcasm at all: and the conduct which is supposed 
to be peculiar to a heartless and . iniquitous aristocracy is seen 
to be essentially that natural and inevitable conduct which is 
followed, in social intercourse, by all ranks and classes, 

In discussions like the present, society may mean two things, 
or rather it suggests two things, each of which must be con- 
sidered. It may mean some special and limited class, which, 
though within itself it may contain various elements, yet forms a 
single body when compared with the outside world, and is acknowl- 
edged, in a social sense, to occupy the highest place. But when 
we are using the word society in this way, it necessarily suggests 
to us a second meaning, which, in every way but one, is identical 
—namely, any class, however modest its position, in so far as its 
members are united by the habit of social intercourse; and if we 
would understand society in its limited sense, it is necessary to 
consider it in its more extended sense. A dinner is given in 
London which glitters with the stars of fashion ; a dinner is given 
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in a village by a retired solicitor for his friends. In many acci- 
dental ways the two entertainments differ ; but each, if it is suc- 
cessful, depends for its success on what are relatively the same 
conditions. 

The first of these conditions undoubtedly is as follows: That 
the guests should be persons, not necessarily well acquainted with 
each other, but at all events occupying positions which are, 
roughly speaking, similar—accustomed to the same manners, 
judging people’s breeding and appearance by the same unformu- 
lated standards, instinctively looking at life from the same or 
from neighboring standpoints, and thus seeing it in practically 
the same perspective. A distinguished alien from some different 
social world—either above or below that of the general company 
—may sometimes give the entertainment an additional zest or 
éclat; but the stranger will be valued precisely because he is a 
stranger, and he will not so much constitute one of the party as 
a toy or a curiosity or a divinity for the party to play with, 
wonder at, oradore. At all events, putting exceptions aside, it 
may be laid down that the very foundation of agreeable, of 
natural, and of brilliant social intercourse, no matter in what 
rank of life, is some general similarity in position, in bringing up, 
and in tone amongst the various persons concerned. 

The more we reflect on the matter, the more important shall 
we perceive such a similarity to be. In the first place, without 
it there can be no ease. Almost all social conversation is natu- 
rally tinged with certain prejudices, or it appeals to and implies 
certain standards : and unless these prejudices and standards are 
the same for all present, everybody will run the risk of wounding 
his neighbor’s feelings, or being more or less unintelligible, or 
otherwise, in seeking some safe common ground, will become 
awkward and unnatural, owing toa constant avoidance of sub- 
jects he would naturally have spoken of, or opinions he would 
naturally have expressed. This applies specially to anything like 
wit or humor—the very things on which brilliance in conversa- 
tion most depends. Lord Lytton, the novelist, in one of his 
minor writings, remarked with great acuteness that a man, who 
was in love with a woman of inferior station, might find nothing 
in her that jarred on his taste, so long as she was in a serious 
mood, but that he would be sure before long to find her mirth 
intolerable. And the same thing is as true of persons meeting 
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in society as it is of lovers. There are certain kinds of humor 
that appeal to all classes alike—certain incidents where absurdity 
excites a laugh in everybody. But by far the larger part of the 
humor that gives brightness to social conversation, and all the 
freshest and most charming part, is born of the moment, and has 
reference to things and persons which no two social classes see in 
exactly the same light. Manners, opinions, gestures, which to 
one class are strange and Iudicrous, will be to another the 
most natural things in the world. 

A certain similarity, then, amongst the persons concerned, in 
point of position, manners, and still more in the social instincts 
and judgments that underlie manners, is not only more essential 
than intellect to the production of a brilliant result, but consti- 
tutes the only field on which intellect can, in a social sense, do it- 
self justice ; or we may call it the canvas on which the picture is 
painted and which, unseen itself, supports all the colors, The 
greatest philosopher in the world, or the most caustic critic, if he 
drops his aspirates, tucks his napkin under his chin, and eyes 
fashionable people as if they were strange and curious monsters, 
may be the spiritual life of his generation, but he would be the 
death of a fashionable dinner party. 

But even putting aside all such disqualifying peculiarities, 
and assuming that everybody we may be dealing with is more or 
less on a social level, there are many other qualities besides great 
intellect which make certain persons more brilliant socially than 
others. There is quickness of repartée; a vivid interest in the 
news of the day and moment ; a gift for collecting such news, a 
sparkling way of telling it ; a humorous way of looking at things, 
a wide circle of acquaintance, and varied personal experiences ; 
grace of deportment and gesture, which is a silent conversation 
in itself; in a woman beauty, which includes beauty of dress ; 
in men and women alike, charm of voice; and above all, the 
charm, the fascination, not of manners, but of manner. Any 
reunion in any class of society may be agreeable to those con- 
cerned ; but a reunion is made brilliant only when those con- 
cerned possess such qualities as the above in a remarkable and an 
exceptional degree. When a man of great intellect possesses 
none of these qualities, his intellect, for social purposes, might 
as well not exist ; but when it is united with any of these, their 
social value is capable of being indefinitely increased by it. In 
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such cases a really powerful mind will show its powers in the 
discussion of the most trifling topics : it will illuminate a piece 
of gossip with a whole philosophy of life. But even in such 
cases it requires to be very carefully controlled, or it will neu- 
tralize instead of enhancing the social value of its possessor. Mr. 
Gladstone is acknowledged, even by his bitterest political oppon- 
ents, to be one of the most fascinating talkers in London, as 
much interested in what others say as he is in what he says him- 
self. Lord Macaulay, on the other hand, is reputed by those 
who knew him to have generally converted all conversation round 
him into a monologue—a fact to which Dean Stanley has borne 
very amusing witness; whilst Sidney Smith, when he was asked 
if he knew Lord Macaulay, answered : ‘‘ Know him! I’ve known 
him intimately for years. I never spoke to him.” 

And now let us turn to qualities of another kind—those which 
so constantly occupy the attention of our social satirists, and 
which are commonly dismissed by these delightful censors as 
mere worthless accidents, worshipped only in aristocratic or 
would-be-aristocratic circles. I mean such qualities, or rather 
such qualifications as rank or birth or riches or de-facto position 
as such, founded no matter on what. No affectation is more fool- 
ish than that which dismisses such accidents as things of no social 
value. It is nearly always the case that the people who pretend 
to despise them really themselves set on them a value which is alto- 
gether exaggerated. The man who ridicules the social importance 
of the eldest son of a duke would be furious at being thought him- 
self to be the eldestson of acobbler. The truthis that in every 
class of society, no matter how closely connected its members may 
be, there exist differences of position, independent of any per- 
sonal quality, which substantially correspond to those existing in 
the highest class ; and in every class such positions have a cer- 
tain value given them. 

Fashionable society in this respect differs from all other socie- 
ties only because the most distinguished positions in it are of a 
more splendid kind ; and the real essence of what is called “ vul- 
garity ” or ‘‘ snobbishness ” consists, not in giving those positions 
a value, but in giving them a wrong value. ‘‘ Vulgarity” or 
‘‘snobbishness,” in fact, so far as this matter is concerned, is 
neither more nor less than a tune played badly—played out of 
time, and with a wrong emphasis on the notes. Of this sort of 
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vulgarity there is no doubt a good deal to be found in London, 
amongst persons who ought to know better ; but the judgments 
and the conduct of which it is made up are, as the very names given 
to them imply, the judgments and conduct which are specially 
characteristic of persons imperfectly acquainted with the society 
in which they aspire to mix. It has been often said that vulgarity 
of this kind is altogether peculiar to England. The observation 
is one which requires great qualification ; but there is a certain 
amount of truth in it, and this is very easily accounted for. Social 
position in England isa far more complicated thing than it is in any 
Continental country. Except in the case of the heads of the 
very greatest families and their children, a title in England is in 
itself no sure indication of a man’s social standing, still less of 
his lineage and connections ; and men without titles may, in the 
Continental sense of the word, be of far ‘‘ better nobility” than 
men possessing them, and may hold in society a far more import- 
ant place. Again, the English modlesse, in contrast to such 
countries as Austria, has throughout its history strengthened 
itself by alliances with mercantile wealth—alliances which were 
rare when mercantile wealth was rare, but which have constantly 
grown more numerous in proportion as that wealth, and the power 
associated with it, has increased. Thus, putting personal qualities 
apart, and having regard merely to position, it is almost as diffi- 
cult for a stranger to judge English society rightly as it is for a 
foreigner to talk our language without an accent. 

But granting the position of everybody to be rightly estimated, 
how far do persons, merely by their high position, as such, add 
legitimately to the social brilliancy of an entertainment ? The 
answer is that if they have nothing but their position to recom- 
mend them, they add to the brilliancy of an entertainment in 
precisely the same way as a great genius would who had no 
powers of conversation. Many people who denounce a hostess 
for inviting a duke merely because he was a duke would praise 
her for inviting a great philosopher merely because he was a 
great philosopher. But if the philosopher were not an agreeable 
man personally, his social value would be of exactly the same 
kind as the duke’s. It would be derived altogether from the ex- 
ceptional prestige of his name. He might be the soul of his 
books, but he would be only a name at the dinner table. We 
shail find, however, that in an old country like England, high 
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social position, more often than not, gives to its possessors many 
things besides itself. ‘The English fashionable world, no matter 
how it may have changed from one generation to another, or 
how much new blood may be finding its way into it, has inherited 
the unbroken traditions and good breeding of centuries ; and the 
eldest sons of the more important English families have had, most 
of them, exceptional opportunities of acquiring or assimilating 
the best that such a world can teach them ; whilst their position 
has generally made them, at an early age, more or less convers- 
ant with practical business of some kind, such as that of a mag- 
istrate, or the head of various associations, and especially the 
business of administering a considerable property. On many men 
no doubt all these advantages are lost, or produce an unfortunate 
effect ; but in most cases they at least do something towards mak- 
ing their possessors agreeable members of society. Thus if those 
social censors are right who think that a dinner party would be 
improved by the presence of a man merely because he is distin- 
guished as a philosopher, for precisely the same reason is a din- 
ner party improved by the presence of aman distinguished merely 
because he isa duke: only the duke is far more likely to be « 
pleasant man of the world. 

But this is not all. The duke also represents in a high de- 
gree many things on which society, in its limited sense, is 
necessarily founded. People are always pleased at the presence 
of an eminent representative of any power, fact, or principle on 
which they themselves depend: and this observation natur- 
ally leadsus on to an aspect of the social question which thus far 
has been only obliquely glanced at. Thus farI have been try- 
ing to make it clear that the qualities or qualifications which 
play the most prominent part in society of the highest class are 
qualities and qualifications which, under one form or another, 
play a similar part in society of every class. Let us now con- 
sider in what way society of the highest class, and especially 
such society in England, differs from society on other social 
levels. To the outside observer the principal difference will 
appear to be that a large part of this society is composed of per- 
sons possessing titular rank : and to the outside observer their 
social intercourse often seems to be nothing but a process of 
mutual “ tuft-hunting.” This, however, is altogether a miscon- 
ception. The prominence in English society of persons possess- 
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ing titular rank depends on very different causes. Its explana- 
tion is to be found in the political history of this country ; and 
to understand it we must go back to the particular form of 
feudalism introduced by the Norman Conquest. Some of the 
most exclusive societies that the world has ever known, such as that 
of Venice at one time, have been composed of persons possess 
ing no titular rank at all: and in every country—even in Aus- 
tria—the title is ‘‘ but the guinea’s stamp.” The essential point 
is the position and the actual circumstances of those concerned, 
and position always depends on one thing, before all things, 
namely power. In the Middle Ages power was mainly military. 
In the modern world it depends mainly on wealth. But the 
social results of this power, no matter what its basis, depend not 
only on its existence atany given moment, but on its stability, 
on its continuance in the families of those who first became pos- 
sessed of it, or its natural transmission to new families who 
ally themselves with the old—a process which in Eng- 
land has been going on from time immemorial, and has been 
accelerated in modern times without changing its character. In 
short, taking the higher classes of England as a whole, their po- 
sition depends on precisely the same things that Aristotle long 
ago said every aristocracy must depend upon—namely, inherited 
wealth. 

It is not meant by this that each individual member must be 
rich, but that the society to which he belongs is ultimately based on 
wealth. The best society, however, differs from other societies, 
not only in position, but in the results of that position. The 
former, in fact, is of social value wholly and solely because it pro- 
duces the latter. One of the chief of these results, as I have said 
before, is certain heritage of manners, and manner, which with 
constant modifications, but without break, has come down to the 
present generation from remote periods. Society, indeed, as we 
now know it, became possible only in comparatively recent times; 
but none the less it derives from the Middle Ages the feelings 
and bearing of an historical ruling class ; and though no longer 
conscious of supremacy in the world of arms, it is conscious of a 
similar supremacy in the world of manners. This gives its 
members a certain instinctive command of life, a crisp 
precision in their social judgments, and in their ways of 
expressing them, and the ease of those who make the very 
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conventions that sometimes hamper them; and_ these 
qualities constitute some of the chief charms and most distinc- 
tive marks of well-bred people. Again, the best society, in virtue 
of the position of its members, differs from other societies in this 
respect, that it isa national, not a provincial, body, and to a 
certain degree it is a cosmopolitan body. The persons who com- 
pose it have their homes in every part of the country, 
from the Land’s End to Caithness, from Norfolk to the 
West of Ireland. Their local connections being thus 
so varied and so distant, they are, as a society, not 
narrowed by them ; but, on the contrary, when they meet in 
London or in each other’s country houses, what meets is as it 
were a kingdom, not a district or a neighborhood. They are, 
moreover, speaking generally, frequent travellers; and a large 
number of them travel, not as mere tourists, but mix more or less 
in the society of other countries and capitals—notably of Paris, 
Rome, and New York. It is true that much of our old insular 
feeling still survives, as is exemplified in the fact that a certain 
well-known peer not many years ago described a diplomat of 
Eastern Europe as ‘‘ that d——d Frenchman her ladyship has 
asked to stay with us”; or the yet more pithy saying made by 
an equally well-known Englishman in a certain southern water- 
ing place, where he spent five months of each year, “ that one 
foreigner is exactly like another.” But in spite of these insu- 
larities, the best society of England is to a considerable extent in 
touch with similar societies abroad ; and these far-reaching con- 
nections, both home and foreign, give it naturally and inevitably 
a width, a freedom, and a variety of ideas impossible in any 
society not similarly situated. To all this. two things yet remain 
to be added. This particular social body of which we are speak- 
ing has been and still is the chief patron of art; and till com- 
paratively recent times the principal treasures of art, in the way 
of architecture, pictures,-furniture, plate, and last, but not 
least, dress, were either produced for or came to be possessed by 
its wealthier members, and were familiar to and formed the 
taste of all. And further, this same body was not only tilla 
very recent time the centre of political power, but it possesses, 
in spite of democracy, considerable power still. The centres of 
political life are still close to it, even if not in its midst ; it pos- 
sesses exceptional facilities for learning the latest news—for 
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hearing, as it were, the heart-beats of the legislature and the 
administration ; and it is still, speaking generally, stimulated by 
ideas of leadership and responsibility, which widen and quicken 
the thoughts, even when they produce no useful action. 

The influence of all these circumstances on those brought up 
amongst them is easily understood. They create a kind of social 
climate, in which most of the qualities which give charm to so- 
cial intercourse ripen in a way that is not possible elsewhere, and 
acquire more delicate flavors. This is not indeed most true, but 
true most obviously with regard to charm of manner ; for man- 
ner, though its raw material is always personal temperament, is, 
in its finished state, the result of social circumstances, and bears 
something the same relation to them that its scent does to a 
flower ; and though the greatest charm of manner is a personal 
gift, like genius, and though persons who have enjoyed the same 
social advantages possess it no doubt in very different degrees, it 
is only in the best society that its greatest and finest charm is, as 
a rule, possible ; and the manner of any average man or woman, 
brought up in such society, is undoubtedly, with few exceptions, 
more agreeable than it would have been had the person in ques- 
tion been brought up in other circumstances. This will perhaps 
be more readily understood when a fact is mentioned which, 
though absolutely true, is the exact reverse of what many people 
imagine ; and that is that manner in the best society is distin- 
guished before all things by its simplicity and absence of affecta- 
tion—a simplicity which is mainly due to that command of life 
of which I have already spoken, and the fact that the conventions 
which those in question obey are conventions which are made or 
sanctioned by themselves, and themselves only. It is only in the 
best society that this complete simplicity is to be found com- 
bined with the highest polish. 

The reader will perceive that the foregoing observations point 
to the conclusion that social intercourse or society, in its most 
finished and most brilliant form—which is quite a distinct thing 
from interesting discussion or the communion of intimate friends 
—is possible only in a class which is in some sense an aristocracy ; 
and by an aristocracy I mean a class which, though it need not 
be hereditary so far as all its members are concerned, has yet an 
hereditary nucleus. And in this qualified sense, the best English 
society is an aristocracy still. A good deal has been said about 
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the omnipotence of mere wealth in modern London, and of how 
any vulgar man, by the brute force of his millions, can make his 
way in society and command the homage of everybody. And in 
all this there is some truth ; but there is more exaggeration. In 
the first place it is only fortunes of exceptional magnitude that 
will of themselves give their possessors any exceptional social 
advantages. Moderate fortunes may supply the means by which 
persons with social ambitions can make their personal qualifica- 
tions felt: but of enormous fortunes the total number is very 
small. New men have been raising themselves for the last 
ninety years, but there are not in the whole kingdom more than 
some 250 with more than £50,000 a year; and _ between 
seventy and eighty of them are old-established landed magnates. 
But it is still more important to observe that whatever new mem- 
bers may add themselves to the de facto aristocracy of the king- 
dom, they do this only by coalescing with or in so far as they 
coalesce with the old, and become gradually and naturally per- 
meated by their traditions and their tone, and identified with 
their interests. The same observation applies also to those who, 
not being persons of any family, and not having even any solid 
fortune to aid them, acquire social position solely by their intel- 
lectual or personal qualities. There is in fact no doubt that, 
whatever change may have taken place in English society during 
the past fifty years, it is still a society dominated by the tone and 
instincts of an hereditary class—that it is an aristocracy adapted 
to a plutocratic and democratic environment, but that it is none 
the less a de facto aristocracy, and that its nucleus is still the 
landed families of the country, who enjoy the prestige either of 
long descent or hereditary titular rank, or both. 

But now it remains to call attention to the following fact. 
We have just been speaking of the best English society as an aris- 
tocracy; but the members of such an aristrocracy need not 
always compose the best society, or indeed society at all, in the 
sense in which we have been using the term. A family gather- 
ing, for instance, composed of near relations, invited to meet one 
another on account of early and life-long intimacy, is a very 
different thing from a fashionable reunion, though accidentally 
some who take part in it may be persons eminently fashionable. 
But to meet one’s parents, or children, or cousins, or aunts, or 


uncles is not what is commonly called going into society, and 
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involves none of those principles or considerations on which 
fashionable society is founded. Fashionable society in England 
is not an aristrocracy, but a republic inside an aristrocracy ; and 
to a certain extent it isa republic everywhere. It was so even at 
the Court of Versailles. It was a republic with a king for presi- 
dent. And it is, and always has been, a republic in this way— 
that, though birth or position or external circumstance of some 
special kind is practically necessary to qualify men and women 
for belonging to it, these things alone are not enough to qualify 
them, nor do they determine the place in it which those who be- 
long to it will hold. Wealth, for instance, in large numbers of its 
citizens is a practical necessity, though numbers—especially the 
unmarried—may be comparatively poor: and high rank, in such 
a country as England, is certain to be the possession of many, 
and also counts for much. But personal qualities count for even 
more, and the various values of these will often completely alter 
the relative positions that result merely from rank, wealth, or 
family. Each advantage in each case has, as examiners would 
say, so many marks allowed it; and the marks given for 
exceptional personal qualities and an average position will be 
often greater than the marks given for average personal qual- 
ities and an exceptional position. For instance, exceptional 
beauty and exceptional fascination in a woman will often prac- 
tically upset all tables of precedence, except as regards the order 
in which she goes in to dinner. No picture of fashionable society 
can be falser than that which represents it as the mere creation 
of adventitious circumstances, and the apotheosis of adventitious 
advantages. On the contrary no fashionable society—and cer- 
tainly no brilliant society—has ever existed without the posses- 
sion by its members of distinct personal qualities which, even if 
they seem frivolous to many serious people, are yet in their own 
way charming, and which many serious and highly gifted 
people would be utterly unable to acquire, and are considerably 
the worse for wanting. What these qualities are I have already 
indicated ; and great intellectual gifts, when allied with others, 
take a high place amongst them, though, it must be confessed, 
they are not essential. A beautiful voice, for instance, in a 
woman who also possesses humor, feeling, and experience of the 
world does far more to make her charming and brilliant socially 
than qualities which would enable her to produce a primer on 
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political economy. I think, as I write, of one lady in particular 
who possessed to her dying day a voice and manner which held 
wit and humor in their very tones and inflections, and rivalled 
the charms which in her youth had made her the Queen of 
Beauty. There is another lady also, still happily alive, of similar 
rank, but enjoying a somewhat different entourage, and not un- 
known at Newmarket—of whom the same thing may be said. 
She can convey more sense of amusement in a hardly audible 
laugh than would be excited by the most labored witticism. 
Oould saints laugh like that, sermons would be unnecessary. 

Brilliant society, in short, is like a game of skill, or a concert, 
in which the best results are produced only by specially gifted 
persons, and must not be confounded with that other social in- 
tercourse founded on close relationship, or early association, or a 
desire to discuss any given serious subject. Satirists call the 
world of fashion heartless ; and it isa common and a perfectly 
true saying that ‘‘it is impossible to give a good ball without 
being very ill-natured.” But fashionable society is in this respect 
no worse than any other game is; and a hostess is no more really 
heartless because she does not ask a dull cousin or nephew to a 
fashionable dinner party than a man would be in not asking a 
cripple to play in a game of cricket, or a person with no voice to 
take a leading part in an opera. 

Brilliant society is one of the pleasantest things in life for 
those who are able to take a part in it. Those who are unable to 
do this may comfort themselves by reflecting that by not taking 
part in it they escape much personal mortification, and also that, 
of all the things in life, it is one of the least important. Thus by 
the aid of a little sophistical philosophy we may—let us hope— 
be all of us thoroughly pleased, and enjoy the conviction that 
this is the best of all possible worlds—which after all need not be 
saying very much for it. 

W. H. MALLock. 














WHAT SHOULD A DOCTOR BE PAID? 


BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D., SURGEON-GENERAL U, 8. ARMY 
(RETIRED LIST). 





THE chivalric theory that lawyers, clergymen, and physicians 
are bound to render their services to those who are afflicted either 
in their estates, their souls, or their bodies without fee and with- 
out reward, and that whatever pecuniary recompense is made is 
tendered and received under the thin disguise of being an honor- 
arium, has long since gone the way of many other chivalric 
ideas. The lawyer takes his ‘ retainer,” his “ refresher,” and 
his final fee asa matter of course, and, as a rule, gauges each 
demand in accordance with his ideas of the value of his services 
and of the meansof his client. The clergyman of every religion 
receives the Sunday collection, or the pew rents, or the tithes, or 
a fixed stipend as the case may be, and other things being equal, 
and if he is free to do so by the laws of his church, goes to that 
parish that pays him the largest sum of money. He even, in 
these latter days, sometimes expects a fee for the burial of the 
dead, always for the performance of a marriage, and not infre- 
quently for receiving a soul burdened with original sin into the 
fold of the church. 

All this is very well, and, as a rule, people do not grumble; 
but the physician, whose labors are more onerous than those either 
of the clergyman or the lawyer, whose services are of such a con- 
fidential and personal nature that mere money is a most inade- 
quate return, is generally (and I use the word “ generally” 
advisedly) paid grudgingly, and often his modest account is cut 
down by the false plea of poverty to a sum that nothing but the 
consciousness that he must either take that or go without causes 
him to receive. I have known people in comfortable and even in 
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affluent circumstances put on their shabbiest clothes and assume 
their most melancholy expression for the purpose of advancing 
the plea of being in limited means, when they made a professional 
visit to a physician ; and when they had profited by the disgrace- 
ful subterfuge, brag to their friends of their success in ‘‘ beating” 
the doctor. I know of a man whose wealth, at a moderate esti- 
mate, is twenty-five millions of dollars, who gives over ten 
thousand a year to his church, and twenty-five thousand to his 
lawyers (sometimes much more than this), who fares sumptuously 
every day ; and yet, who when called upon to pay his physician, 
lays the notes on the table, still keeping his fingers on them, 
and in the course of conversation puts them back into 
his pocket, and again lays them on the table with 
lingering hands and finally watches them with avaricious eyes as 
he backs himself out of the consulting-room. I have known an- 
other whose child had been saved from death by diphtheria, by 
the constant care of the physician day and night, and who, when 
a modest pecuniary claim was made, sent the note back with a 
demand for the items, and then, when the physician indignantly 
recalled his memorandum and made him a present of the amount 
charged, accepted the gift, and changed his physician for a 
lower priced man. And yet this individual (it would be a libel on 
the race to call him a man) was receiving an income of over 
fifty thousand dollars a year, and lifted up his voice every Sunday 
before one of the highest priced preachers in the city of New 
York. 

Undoubtedly a considerable amount of this tendency in the 
laity to place a low estimate on the services of physicians is due 
to their self-depreciation, and to the depreciation of their brethren 
in which many members of the profession indulge. This is shown 
in their disposition to render important medical services for very 
small fees, or for nothing at all, especially when some public insti- 
tution is concerned, or some so-called charity with ample funds to 
pay good salaries to their whole staff except the medical portion. 
In the city of New York, for instance, the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction receive four or five thousand dollars a 
year each, but the physicians, without whose aid they could not 
carry on their establishment a single day, are expected to give 
their time and knowledge to the wealthy city without any other 
reward than the slight increase of reputation which hospital ap- 
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pointments are supposed to give. And so with the hundreds of 
dispensaries, the medical appointments to which are sought after 
with avidity mainly for the advantages they are expected to 
confer in attracting paying practices, and to some extent un- 
doubtedly for the experience which they afford to those who, 
if they waited for patients with fees in their pockets, would be 
along time in acquiring a practical knowledge of very simple pro- 
fessional details. 

Now, there is no proper reason why such advantages should 
not be merely incidental, as in every other profession, and why 
the physician, young or old, should not be properly paid for the 
services he renders to the poor of the city or State. Nobody else 
gives them anything for nothing ; their fuel, their food, their 
clothing, their medicines, even their religion, are paid for by the 
public. As to the legal services which are rendered, I venture 
to say that not ten physicians out of every hundred receive as 
much compensation as do the corporation attorneys and the other 
lawyers employed by the city of New York. 

A united effort on the part of the medical profession would 
very soon change all this. Such an effort is, however, outside of 
the range of possibility. For there will always be found some 
who, placing a low estimate on the value of their own services, 
will rush in to secure the places which those of ahigher grade 
resign. 

No one questions the fact that saving a man’s life is ordinarily 
a matter of more importance to him than winning a lawsuit in- 
volving a million, or even twenty million, dollars; and yet the 
lawyers in the one case would doubtless receive many thousands 
of dollars, perhaps running up into the millions; while the 
physician in the other would be considered exorbitant in his 
demands if he placed the pecuniary value of his services at a 
paltry fraction of the sum cheerfully given to the legal advisers. 

The tourist captured by Sicilian brigands does not hesitate 
to give twenty thousand dollars under the threat that failure to 
do so will surely result in the amputation of his nose. He would 
give ten times as much, if he had it, to save himself from so horrible 
a mutilation. But should a surgeon, by a skilful operation, pre- 
serve the same organ of the same tourist from the destructive in- 
fluence of injury or disease, the probability is that, should he fix 
his monetary compensation at so large a sum as five hundred 
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dollars, he would be regarded as almost as much of a robber as the 
Sicilian brigands, and that even many of his fellow-practitioners 
would look at him with that degree of envy which the obtaining 
of such a fee would be likely to excite. 

To be sure, in the one case there is no alternative. If the 
money is not promptly paid, the nose goes; while in the other 
there are many surgeons who will gladly do all in their power to 
save the threatened proboscis for a much less sum than five hun- 
dred dollars. The patient knows this, and therefore he rebels; 
but few will question the assertion that if he is able (and on this 
point hangs much of the ethics of medical fees) he should pay 
the surgeon who saves his nose by skill and kindness at least as 
much as he gives the man who proposes to cruelly deprive him of 
it. From the earliest times the rich have paid, as was eminently 
proper, more than the poor for medical services. Thus John of 
Gadsden, an English medical practitioner of distinction who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, required his disciples to fol- 
low his example, and to charge the rich twice as much as they 
demanded of the poor. It is only necessary to refer to the vari- 
ous histories of medicine to discover that several hundred years 
ago physicians and surgeons were compensated to an extent that 
would even in this extravagant age be regarded as princely. 

That the medical man should make his fees bear some 
relation to the means of his patient is a matter that seems emi- 
nently just and proper. Physicians doa great deal of work for 
which they receive very little money, and more still for which 
they get nothing at all. For this the rich should in part pay; it 
is unjust that the physician alone should bear the brunt. 
The value of medical services is always great, and it is only 
the rich who can properly compensate the physician who renders 
them. When the same services are given to a poor person, it is 
impossible that they can be adequately rewarded, and hence 
smaller fees are cheerfully received. It is really not that the rich 
are charged more, but that the poor are charged less. It would 
seem right that medical fees should be arranged upon the basis 
of the patient being worth a certain amount (say a hundred 
thousand dollars), and that the honorarium, if we choose to use 
that term, should be adjusted accordingly, being more or less as 
the wealth of the patient was greater or less than the sum fixed 
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Take for instance a case like the following. A gentleman 
rated as two or three times a millionaire is suffering froma 
spinal affection, slowly but surely advancing towards a fatal ter- 
mination. Several skilful neurologists pronounce the disease to 
be locomotor ataxia and hold out no hope of an arrest of the mor- 
bid process. Indeed the consensus of opinion limits the dura- 
tion of his life to, at the most, five years of suffering, the last two 
or three of which it is quite certain will be marked by inability to 
walk oreven to stand without assistance. All this is in accordance 
with the experience gained by extensive practical knowledge of 
the disease in question and of its uniformly fatal termination. In 
despair of receiving any benefit, but to oblige his friends who 
are not willing to give up all hope, he consults another physcian. 
Examination shows that the diagnosis is correct and that the 
prospect of recovery is almost nothing. ‘‘ Almost” for this 
physician is of a hopeful temperament, one who is not willing to 
give up while there is a ghost of a chance of saving life, and one, 
moreover, who knows his business, who possesses unbounded cour- 
age, who is not afraid of responsibility, who is fertile of resources, 
and who understands that kind of scientific experimentation 
which only a thorough acquaintance with medicines, with 
the forces of nature, and with the constitution of his patient can 
justify him in bringing into use in the case of a human being. In 
the course of a few months the progress of the disease is arrested, 
the atrocious pains cease, the gait becomes steady, and the many 
accompanying morbid phenomena either disappear entirely or are 
so mitigated in violence as to be no longer a source of suffering. 
Ten, fifteen years pass, and the man is to all appearances in good 
health. He goes about the crowded streets of a city, walking in 
the course of a day several miles without assistance or suffering 
from undue fatigue. He attends dinner parties and eats and 
drinks like the other guests, he carries on an extensive business, 
and adds year by year to his wealth. Life is full of charms to 
him, and he bids fair to enjoy it for a score more of years. How 
should such a man recompense the physician who has done all 
this for him? Are the paltry five or ten dollar fees for each visit 
a sufficient pecuniary reward, amounting as they do perhaps to no 
more than a beggarly thousand dollars or so ? Would five hun- 
dred thousand dollars be too large an amount for him to pay ? 
And is it not quite certain that to the lawyer who should guarantee 
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to save him from the loss of his three millions in a desperate law- 
suit he would give that, or even more than that sum ? 

Or, suppose that the physician had in the beginning addressed 
the patient something after this manner : 


“You have asked me to tell you the truth as I understand it. Well, you 
are affected with one of the most intractable diseases known to medical 
science. Your physicians have made acorrect diagnosis, and have treated 
you with skill and in accordance with the most advanced ideas of those 
who have given exclusive attention to such affections. Ido not say that 
I can cure you; onthe contrary, the probability is that nothing Ican do 
will be of any material service to you. But there is just a glimmering of a 
hope that I can, at any rate, arrest the further progress of your disease 
and prolong your life in comparative comfort for at least ten years. Now 
Iam willing to try, on consideration thatif Isucceed you shall give mea 
fee of half a million dollars. If [ fail you shall pay nothing. I havea 
plan of treatment which I have published in medical journals, brought be- 
fore medical societies, and described in detail before my classes in medical 
colleges. But the profession accepts new ideas slowly, and many of its 
members, as they have done in former days, and as is now constantly done 
with greater men than I, abuse me in unmeasured terms as a visionary and 
an empiric (as if we were not all empirics, and as if the best physician is 
not the best empiric). I propose to try this system of treatment. I may 
not succeed, but at any rate you will be no worse than you are now, and 
if under its use your disease is cured or arrested in its progress. you shall 
give me one-sixth of your fortune.” 


Of course physicians do not talk in this manner to their 
patients, but lawyers and business men frequently act in strict 
accordance with such a proposal, and their clients and co-opera- 
tors agree to its provisions without hesitation. 

It is safe to say that no man suffering with such a disease as 
the one I have mentioned and reposing confidence in the physi- 
cian and possessing the ability to meet the obligation. would reiect 
the proposal. 

Now take an actual case such as the following : 

A gentleman of great wealth, while returning from a convivial 
gathering at which he had imbibed too much champagne, fell and 
struck his head against the curbstone. He was taken up by the 
friends who were with him and carried in a carriage to his own 
residence. Although not comatose at first, stupor gradually 
supervened, so that by the time he arrived home he was pro- 
foundly insensible. His family physician was called, and after 
making a thorough examination could find no evidence of a frac- 
ture of the skull. He gave the opinion that a blood-vessel had 
been ruptured, but he did not know enough to locate the exact 
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place of injury, nor did such acquaintance with the science and 
art of surgery as he possessed enable him to obtain a clear idea 
of what had happened within the man’s’ skull. Another physi- 
cian who was called in and who was supposed to be well up in his 
profession was equally helpless. Both united in the opinion 
that there was no hope, and that there was nothing to be 
done but to wait for death to end the scene. Then at a for- 
tunate moment a son who was a student of medicine begged 
that a young surgeon, a friend of his, might be called in con- 
sultation. The two older medical men objected on the ground 
that he was so greatly their junior that it would be beneath 
their dignity to refer to him for advice; but the youth, who 
knew of his friend’s ability and of his work in the clinics and 
hospitals, urged so piteously that his petition might be granted 
that his mother consented; the respectable professional gentlemen 
withdrew from what they considered to be a hopeless case; and the 
young doctor, the ink on whose diploma was scarcely dry, was 
summoned. The history of the case was given him, examina- 
tion showed that the right side of the skull had been struck, 
and that there was paralysis of the left arm. The patient 
was by this time in a state of deep stupor. The diagnosis 
was made that meningeal hemorrhage (rupture of a blood 
vessel in the membranes of the brain) had been produced, 
and that blood had been effused between the brain and the 
skull and was pressing on the organ. Death was inevitable un- 
less relief were promptly afforded. There was no hesitation. 
The trephine was at once applied at the place where his knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology showed him the clot must be, and there 
it was, the blood pouring out from a small artery that had been 
ruptured. The surface of the brain was cleaned, the bleeding 
vessel tied and almost in an instant the patient regained conscious- 
ness and the power of motion. Complete recovery quickly fol- 
lowed. 

Now, what should have been this young man’s fee? If ever 
a human life has been saved, this man saved one. His patient 
was worth, at the lowest estimate, half a million dollars; one-fifth 
of that sum would have been reasonable, and yet, when the mod- 
est claim of five hundred dollars was made, it was rejected as ex- 
orbitant, and, as the doctor was poor, he took two hundred and 
fifty rather than contend for what he thought was right, but 
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which, under the circumstances, was a preposterously, almost 
criminally, low charge. 

Such cases as these disclose another element that should be 
taken into consideration by medical men in regulating their fees. 

It is manifestly unjust that there should be a uniform rate of 
fees applicable to all medical men, regardless of the skill and ex- 
perience of the practitioner. There are many inside the profession 
who would have a level grade for all, just as do the trades unions, 
which prohibit a competent bricklayer from laying more bricks in a 
day than can be laid by an inferior workman. But superior 
science and ability should count largely in the medical profession 
in the matter of fees, and toacertain degree they do, but to 
nothing like the extent that should prevail. They are the strong- 
est kind of factors with lawyers, and they should be still more 
powerful with doctors. Boldness, originality, knowledge, tact, 
and above all, that peculiar power which enables the physician 
to comprehend almost ata glance the nature of the case with 
which he has to deal, should be high-priced to those who have 
the ability to pay. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that no matter how much 
the medical man may receive in fees in the course of a year, the 
work that he does for nothing would, even if moderately paid for, 
reach a sum far in excess of the pecuniary remuneration from his 
well-to-do or wealthy patients. No class of men do so much in 
the way of charity as those who practice medicine. It is time 
that superior skill in them and wealth in their patients should 
count for more than has hitherto been the case, and their fees 
should be promptly paid. Gratitude is an evanescent emotion ; 
and the medical account presented months after the service has 
been rendered is too often regarded like the bill for a dinner eaten 
long ago. 


W. A. Hammonp. 











THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN ENGLAND. 


BY SIR ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, M. P. 





THE political situation in England is more confused than it 
has been for many years. No one seems to have a clear forecast 
of what the next few months will bring forth. Hitherto the 
issue has been between the two great parties in the State: be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals, or within the last eight years, 
since Mr. Gladstone’s fatal excursus after Home Rule, be- 
tween Unionists and Gladstonians. Now, however, that Mr. Glad- 
stone has gone, the old dividing line between the parties shows 
signs of breaking up. The old order seems to be changing and 
giving place to new. We are on the eve of a development of what 
M. Gambetta described eighteen years ago in France as les nou- 
velles couches sociales. Lord Rosebery himself, in a recent 
speech, in reply to the address of the London County Council, 
adumbrated the formation of a new party. 

There is no doubt that the-growing interest and importance 
of the so-called ‘‘ Labor Question,” and the increasing power of 
the Trades Unions, in and out of Parliament, present a multitude 
of fresh problems and of fresh political forces which must perplex 
and may easily upset the calculations of the most experienced po- 
litical managers. The present government have truckled to the 
Trades Unions, especially to the most extreme section of them 
represented by Mr. John Burns, Mr. 8. Woods, and other agita- 
tors. They have accepted the eight-hour day, which nobody 
really believes in. ‘They are lowering the hours of work in the 
Government arsenals and dockyards to eight, thereby imposing 
an extra burden of nearly 10 per cent. upon the taxpayers. They 
abandoned the Employers’ Liability Bill, although the Lords had 
passed nine-tenths of it, at the dictation of the Trades Union 
agitators. They have increased the wages of many artisans in 
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Government employ. Their budget has been so devised as to 
throw nearly the whole burden of the increased taxation upon the 
upper and middle classes. 

These are all bids for the labor vote, and they are intended to 
counteract if possible the unpopular effect of the bad trade and 
falling wages, which have prevailed during the twenty months 
since August, 1892, while the Radical party, first under Mr. 
Gladstone and now under Lord Rosebery, have held office. It 
is also hoped by the Ministry that their failure to fulfil their prom 
ises made at the last election, the painful barrenness of their 
legislative record, and their phenomenal collapse over Home 
Rule, may all be overshadowed and forgotten amid the allure- 
ments of a proposed ‘‘labor” programme. So much for the 
nouvelles couches sociales. Mr. Gladstone himself is evidently not 
quite easy as to the future ; for in his letter to his constituents in 
Midlothian, published on March 23d, he addressed some words of 
grave warning to the working classes, which do him much more 
credit than his last violent speech in the House of Commons. 

There have been some surprising events in our political life 
within the past six weeks. The first was Mr. Gladstone’s resignation 
on March 3d. The accurate predictions of the Pall Mall Gazette 
had somewnat prepared the public mind for this step, but few 
expected that it would be accepted so readily and with so little 
excitement. Hardly a voice was seriously raised against the retire- 
ment of the most conspicuous figure identified with English politics 
for the past sixty years. There has been a considerable amount 
of regret and eulogy, but even this has been much milder and less 
earnest than might have been expected. The fact is that Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement has been felt as a relief, even by his own 
friends. He was opposed to phases of policy which most of his 
colleagues realized to be essential for the interests of the country 
and for their own popularity. The increase in the navy, which was 
an absolute necessity for the imperial and commercial greatness 
of England abroad, and even for the safeguarding of the liberties 
and the food supplies of the nation at home, has been synchronous 
with Mr. Gladstone’s resignation. The settlement of the future 
of Uganda, upon which depends the future of British power in 
Eastern and Central Africa, was also impossible so long as Mr. 
Gladstone turned the balance in favor of surrender. Now by the 
decision of Lord Rosebery’s government to establish a Pro- 
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tectorate over Uganda and the adjacent regions, British influ- 
ence will stretch from end to end of the dark continent, from 
Alexandria to Cape Town. That will be a splendid day for Eng- 
land. The fruition of the work of men like Livingstone and 
Baker, Gordon and Stanley, Moffat and Frere, will then be 
finally concluded and richly reaped through the enterprise and 
statesmanship of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

What will be Lord Rosebery’s future ? Will he be able to bend 
the bow of Ulysses? Can he hold together the heterogeneous mass 
of faddists, crotcheteers, fanatics, Home Rulers, and revolution- 
aries that compose the Radical party? It was hard enough for 
Mr. Gladstone, with his unrivalled parliamentary experience, 
his matchless dexterity, and his venerable and almost divine 
prestige, to keep these hostile and often warring factions together, 
under the shelter of what Mr. Punch once happily described as 
the ‘‘ Grand Old Umbrella.” Can a young peer, nearly forty 
years Mr. Gladstone’s junior, satisfy the insatiable demands of 
Irish Nationalists, of Disestablishmentarians, both Welsh and 
Scotch, of Registration Reformers of many varieties, of Trades 
Unionists, of Socialists and of Teetotallers, not to say anything 
about anti-vaccinators, anti-vivisectionists, anti-opium men, and 
the advocates of peace at any price? Can Lord Rosebery 
manage to lead such a pot-pourri of factions, as a united 
party, to victory against the solid phalanx of the Conserva- 
tive and Unionist host ? 

It is no easy task that Lord Rosebery has undertaken. But 
he has many requisites for the campaign, difficult as it is. He has 
perfect confidence in himself. In appearance, manner, and style 
the new Premier is in every respect the antipodes of his prede- 
cessor. He isa patrician, coming of a very old family, and has 
never had a seat in the House of Commons. He is of barely 
middle height, inclined to be stout, with a smooth face and 
an exceedingly boyish appearance. Lord Rosebery has a keen 
sense of humor, in which Mr. Gladstone was painfully de- 
ficient ; and he is a master of polished phraseology and epigram. 
His delivery is deliberate, and rather that of the practised, 
than of the natural-born, orator. He does not enjoy the iron 
physique that has stood Mr. Gladstone in such good stead. He 
has long been delicate and suffered much from insomnia; in this 
respect it is perhaps fortunate that he is spared the constant and 
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terrible racket of leading the House of Commons. Like Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Rosebery dislikes, most of 
all things, being bored. The earnest Radical and the fanatical 
crotcheteer are an abhorrence to him. But Lord Rosebery 
has tact and adroitness to repress these feelings of aversion. He 
can flatter with much dexterity, and the skill with which he has 
played to the gallery in presiding for a short time over the London 
County Council, and in his recent attentions te that body, show 
that the new Prime Minister means to lose no opportunity of ex- 
tending his popularity and his influence. 

Lord Rosebery is now trying to form a new party in Great 
Britain. He is evidently playing to get the moderate English 
and Scotch vote. In foreign and colonial politics he is an 
Imperialist, thereby being in sharp contrast to his predecessor, 
who was of the old Jaissez aller Manchester school. He 
believes in upholding the interests and the honor of Eng- 
land abroad. He professes to be as unwilling to yield and 
surrender to the rivals or foes of England as Mr. Gladstone was 
always unwilling to resist them. In dealing with French aggres- 
sion against Siam last summer Lord Rosebery was indeed pain- 
fully outwitted and deplorably weak. But then Mr. Gladstone was 
Premier, and Lord Rosebery may not have had a free hand. He 
has done much to atone for the awkward consequences of Mr. 
Gladstone’s indiscretions in Egypt. Lord Rosebery is posing as 
a Radical “‘ Jingo,” a very unusual but formidable combina- 
tion. This imperialism renders him popular with educated 
Englishmen, and makes him a more difficult leader for Conser- 
vative politicians to attack than Mr. Gladstone was, or than 
Sir William Harcourt would have been. Moreover, the new naval 
programme, inadequate and temporary though it is, which Lord 
Rosebery’s ministry have put forth, also appeals strongly to the 
moderate and educated vote of England and Scotland. So does 
his novel attitude as to Home Rule; especially his emphatic 
statement that England must be converted to Home Rule 
before Home Rule can be carried into effect. Lord Cork, who 
resigned office in 1886 rather than follow Mr. Gladstone in his 
Home Rule policy, has lately joined Lord Rosebery’s Ministry, 
as Master of the Horse. 

Though Lord Rosebery has under Irish pressure made some 
half-hearted attempts to explain away his pregnant pronounce- 
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ment about the “‘ Conversion of England,” he has never really 
withdrawn it. The practical meaning of such a statement is the 
postponement of Home Rule to the Greek Kalends; for Eng- 
land never will be converted to Home Rule; certainly never to 
such a Home Rule scheme as Mr. Gladstone’s bill of 1893 con- 
tained. That scheme would have given Ireland a separate Par- 
liament of her own to manage Irish affairs, without the interven- 
tion of English or Scotch members, and at the same time it 
would have planted eighty Irish members in the heart of the 
Imperial or British Parliament, with full power to discuss, to 
vote upon, to practically contest, every English and Scotch 
measure. That scheme would have imposed for Imperial expen- 
diture a burden of 35s. a year upon the average Briton, while it 
would have cut off the average Irishman with only 6s. 6d. a year. 
It would have inflicted grievous hardships and perils upon the in- 
dustrious Protestants of Ulster and upon the Loyalists through- 
out Ireland. It would have prepared a terrible danger for Great 
Britain by placing an organized and practically independent Ire- 
land in the hands of her bitter enemies; and this close to the 
great western seaports of Britain and commanding the avenues of 
British commerce and food supplies. These facts have now been 
made patent to Englishmen and Scotchmen by the protracted 
and most valuable debates in the House of Commons upon the 
Home Rule scheme of 1893. 

Lord Rosebery speaks of the anti-Home Rule majority in 
England as decreasing because England in 1886 sent, out of 485 
members, a majority of 213 against Home Rule, whereas in 1892 
the English majority for the Union was only 71. But no one 
knows better than Lord Rosebery the fallacy of his argument. 
The general election of 1886 was taken upon the question of 
Home Rule and upon that alone. Hence, England voted 
almost solidly against it. The general election of 1892 was 
not taken upon Home Rule at all, but upon the many crotchets 
and fads of the so-called Newcastle programme. Home Rule 
was in 1892 kept everywhere in the background by Radical candi- 
dates and wire-pullers. If England and Scotland were polled 
to-morrow upon the issue of Home Rule alone, there would 
be a greater Unionist majority even than in 1886. 

But the Irish Nationalists. It will naturally be asked, What of 
them? Do they accept this indefinite postponement of Home 
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Rule? The Irish Nationalist members number 80; 9 are 
Parnellites, and these have adopted a very independent attitude 
towards the Radical Government. The 71 Anti-Parnellites have, 
however, long been Gladstonians or Ministerialists, pure and sim- 
ple. They receive the official whips and vote far more regularly 
with the Ministry than do some of the extreme English Radicals. 
Just now the 71 Anti-Parnellites are particularly subservient to 
the Government. Their funds are notoriously low. Since the fall 
of Mr. Parnell and the breach in his once all-powerful band, the 
subscriptions from the Irish abroad, notably from the American 
Irish, have grievously fallen off. The result is that the Anti- 
Parnellite party is in very low water and dependent upon the 
Radical treasury for its election expenses. The Anti-Parnellites 
are in no position to quarrel with the Government or to - press 
Lord Rosebery too closely for the meaning of his surprising and 
heterodox utterances upon Home Rule. Moreover the Anti- 
Parnellite party is very helpless owing to its internal divisions. 
Like the Poles, the Irish Nationalists are exceedingly fissiparous. 
Their parties always split into factions, and their factions subdi- 
vide and multiply. There is the main division of Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites. The Anti-Parnellites again are divided into at 
least three factions that are now quarrelling with and reviling 
each other with truly Celtic bitterness. Healyites, Sextonites, and 
Dillonites now detest one another even more than they hate the 
Saxon. The pristine fame of Committee-Room No. 15 is being 
revived by their present feuds. So keen are these feuds that the 
Irish Nationalist members cannot even agree upon the use for the 
evicted tenants of the £28,000 now lying idle in Paris. 

Lord Rosebery islikely to have more trouble with the British 
Radicals than with the Irish Nationalists. The pranks of that 
Prince of Farceurs and Arch-Priest of Mischief, Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, have already given the Government a serious shake, 
and may cause them further trouble. Some three months back the 
Radical wire-pullers, at their wits’ end for a popular electioneering 
cry, bethought them of the natural prejudice that exists in a 
democratic age against a privileged chamber and a titled aristoc- 
racy. Their leaders in the Government had wholly failed during 
their twenty months of office to do anything sufficiently creditable 
abroad or at home to furnish a taking cry. Accordingly the agita- 


tors tried to raise the political wind to the tune of ‘‘ Down with 
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the Lords.” They forced the Ministry to abandon their Employ- 
ers’ Liability Bill, in order to give color to the onslaught upon the 
peers. At this moment came Mr. Gladstone’s resignation to nip 
the calculations of the Radicals in the bud. In vain did Mr, Labou- 
chere try to foment an agitation against a ‘‘ Peer-Premier,” as 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor. In vain did he and a few stalwart Radi- 
cals try to secure the reversion of the leadership for Sir William 
Harcourt. That gentleman’s long and conspicuous services to his 
party were ignored. His claims were treated with scant notice, 
barely even with courtesy by the Liberal press. So soon as it 
was known that the Queen had sent for Lord Rosebery, the mem- 
bers of Mr. Labouchere’s ‘‘cave” rapidly shrank, till it was 
reduced to two only, Mr. Labouchere himself and Mr. Storey. 
The agitation against the Lords was killed by the downright 
satire and ridiculousness of the situation. At the moment that 
the cry ‘‘ Down with the Lords” was swelling into volume, a peer 
was made Prime Minister ; five other peers were given high office 
in his cabinet, and Mr. Gladstone’s last tribute to two of his most 
devoted friends was to raise them to the House of Lords. The Radi- 
cals could not go to the country with the battle cry of ‘‘ Down with 
the Lords—three cheers for Lord Rosebery.” The agitation 
was snuffed out amid Homeric laughter. Even the long planned 
and carefully organized demonstration of the trades unions in 
Hyde Park against the Lords, on March 17, fell very flat, and 
was a distinct failure. Mr. Labouchere, it is true, had his re- 
venge on March 13, when, by adroit management and surprise, 
he defeated the Government on his amendment to the address 
condemning the Lords. He put ministers in a most absurd posi- 
tion, and forced them to adopt the unprecedented course of 
negativing the address to the Crown which they had themselves 
drawn up and proposed, and of then proposing an entirely 
new address in a novel form. But the defeat was more a matter 
of bad whipping on the ministerial side than a genuine test of 
strength. It afforded much entertainment to the Opposition and 
infinite amusement to its tricksy author. But that was all. 
What, then, are the chances of the future ? Many expect an 
early dissolution, possibly in June. Sir William Harcourt’s budget 
at first sight is a clever one. He had a deficit of £4,500,000 
(322,500,000) to face. The British budget this year caps the 
climax of all previous budgets. It reaches the enormous total of 
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£102,700,000, and this under a ministry pledged to economy. 
Sir William Harcourt meets his deficit first by juggling with the 
Suez Canal profits and the naval defence sinking fund, and, 
second, by extra taxation. He equalizes the death duties upon 
real and personal property and increases them in proportion to 
the fortune inherited. He places an extra penny upon the 
Income Tax, but makes some acceptable remission for smaller 
incomes. He puts an extra sixpence duty per gallon upon spirits 
and per barrel upon beer. He fears that graduated death duties 
will press very heavily, and in some cases ruinously, upon landed 
properties. But the increased spirit and beer duties will be the 
most troublesome, and perhaps critical, for the government. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1883 was defeated on a similar tax. If the govern- 
ment carry their budget they will press forward their Reg- 
istration bill. The main features of this bill are the abolition of 
all plural voting, and the shortening of the residentiai term of 
qualification from twelve months to three months. The first 
change will, of course, tell against the wealthy and leisured 
classes, who are now all Conservative. At present a man who 
has different property, for which he pays rates in several constitu- 
encies, may have a vote for each. Thus a merchant in the city 
of London has a vote there in virtue of his business offices. He 
also has a vote for his residence, which may be in the West End 
or in a suburb of the metropolis. The second will put a large’ 
number of the poorest, least settled, and most migratory class upon 
the electoral register ; and these are naturally Radicals. If the 
House of Lords reject this Registration bill, the Radical wire-pull- 
ers will again try to raise a cry against the Upper House, and will 
hope thereby to divert the attention of the electors from Home 
Rule. Probably the Radicals will postpone the elections till after 
the Derby, which is early in June, because they calculate 
that, if Lord Rosebery wius that great race, many electors will be 
led ‘‘ to back his luck ” by giving him their votes. 

The contest will be very severe, and to prophesy is most dan- 
gerous. The probability now is that the Unionist party will gain 
some seats in England and possibly four or five in Scotland. 
Ireland will remain about as it is—eighty Nationalists to twenty- 
three Unionists. The present Radical majority in the House of 
Commons is only thirty-five ; a loss of eighteen seats would destroy 
it. The results of seven bye-elections have lately become known, 
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four in Scotland, two in England, and one in Wales, and they are 
distinctly encouraging to the Unionist cause. The bye-elections 
have already falsified Lord Rosebery’s statement that the majority 
against Home Rule is ‘‘a reducing majority.” Seven elections 
have been taken since March Ist. The result has been to show a 
reduction of the Separatist majorities of 1892 by no less than 38 
percent. If the same results happen at the General Election, not 
only will the Separatists be in a far greater minority than they are 
at present in England, but they will be also in a minority in the 
Imperial Parliament. Accordingly Home Rule seems likely to 
be hung up till the Greek Kalends. Even in Scotland, where 
ministers have put forth their utmost endeavors, and where Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith both undertook personal electioneering 
work, the Radical majorities of 1892 have been appreciably pulled 
down. The Unionist gain of 1,522 votes on Radical majorities, 
amounting to 2,756, or about 40 per cent., certainly cannot be 
described as a “‘reducing Unionist majority.” The election in 
Wales is still more satisfactory. In that stronghold of Radical- 
ism and disestablishmentarianism the Separatist majority was 
reduced from 815 to 225—a reduction of over 70 per cent. 
Adding the total reduction in the seven constituencies together, 
the result isthat we get a diminution of the Separatist majority 
by over 38 per cent. This is certainly highly satisfactory and 
gratifying to the Unionist party. 

Month by month the dangerous influence of the Home 
Rule policy is being more widely and more plainly felt in the 
United Kingdom. The principle of separation, or autonomy, 
once adopted is operating as actively and as perilously as in Aus- 
tria, if not as in Turkey. The Home Rule serpent is for 
the moment scotched for Ireland, but the fatal virus is working 
throughout the whole body politic. 

Everywhere the ministerial programme is antagonistic to Eng- 
land and the English race. There isa Conservative and Unionist 
majority of seventy-one members in England proper. Therefore 
the government policy is persistently hostile to English pre- 
dominance. The Separatist and Radical fads and prejudices of 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen are humored and favored 
in every possible way, but no English need apply. 

Every day a fresh proposal for the injury and ruin of some 
great national institution or to wreck some great English interest 
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is laid by the Ministry before Parliament. Their bill for the dis- 
establishment and plunder of the church in Wales caps the climax 
of their unjustand Anarchical programme. Without the slightest 
excuse except the selfish aim of holding the votes of twenty- 
eight Welsh Radical members, the ministry propose to uproot 
and to rob the most ancient portion of the church in this 
country, and to give a stimulus to separation and plunder all 
over the United Kingdom. By this attack upon the church in 
Wales the parallels are opened for an early onslaught upon the 
church in England. Indeed, the Church of England is already 
and directly attacked. A whole English county, Monmouthshire, 
which has never been in Wales, and which is entirely English in 
language and preponderatingly English in blood, is to be 
filched from England and deprived of its church, in order 
to gratify Welsh disestablishers. The Scotch are to have a 
separate Scotch grand committee for Scotch affairs, in order 
that the Government may increase their normal parliament- 
ary majority from 5 per cent. to over a 100 per cent. on that 
committee. Ireland and Wales are to have similar separate 
grand committees granted to them, but England, the chief and. 
central country, the heaft and core of the greatness of the 
United Kingdom, and of the whole Empire, is refused this priv- 
ilege. There is to be no separate grand committee for England. 
English affairs and English interests are still to be dominated 
and controlled in Parliament by Scotch and Welsh and Irish 
Radicals ; while Irish, Welsh, and Scotch affairs are to be practi- 
cally freed from English interference. By their so-called Regis- 
tration Bill, the Government deal a further blow at English 
influence and English rights. The Irish Nationalists have 
twenty-three seats in Parliament, more than they are entitled to, 
even by population. The Welsh Radicals have three more seats 
than their fair share. These twenty-six seats should certainly go 
to England, which is under-represented, whether judged by pop- 
ulation or by wealth or by taxation. The Government refuse to 
take any steps to redress, in favor of England, this gross inequal- 
ity of representation. Quite the reverse: they propose to shorten 
the residential period of qualification, so as to give predominance to 
the shifting, the least substantial, the migratory section of the pop- 
ulation over the stable, the domestic, and the industrious electors. 
By their Evicted Tenants’ Bill the Government propose to give 
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£100,000 of the nation’s money to relieve the lawbreakers and 
dishonest conspirators who founded and who followed the plan 
of campaign to help the foolish and lawless men who, Mr. 
Dillon said ‘could pay, but would not pay because he told them 
not to pay”; and to rescue Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. John 
Dillon, from the unpopularity in Ireland into which they have 
deservedly fallen, at least £100,000 of National money is to be 
squandered. 

The final decision, as Lord Rosebery sees clearly enough, rests 
with England and the English electors. The Radicals are now 
making every conceivable effort to divert the attention of the 
country from Home Rule. If the Unionist party can con- 
centrate the attention of Great Britain, that is of England 
and Scotland, upon the issue of Home Rule, the victory must 
be with the Union. If, on the other hand, Lord Rosebery and 
the Radical wire-pullers succeed in confusing the issue, in divert- 
ing the attention-of the electors to other questions, labor, regis- 
tration, disestablishment, etc., and, above all, if they succeed 
in making the English people believe that there is no real danger 
of Home Rule, then Lord Rosebery may triumph. This is the 
key of the position—whether the electors vote, at the next gen- 
eral election, upon Home Rule or upon side and minor issues. 

The main battle cry of the Unionist party at the coming 
election will be, first, ‘The Union”; and, second, ‘‘An appeal 
to the national pride and honor of the English people.” The Eng- 
lish people have been for so long a period so great and strong, so 
world-compelling and imperial, that they have almost lost their 
sense of nationality. The onslaughts that are now being made 
upon English greatness and English ascendency by the Radicals 
and Separatists are, however, at last reviving English sentiment. 
If the Unionist party can thoroughly inspire and arouse the na- 
tional spirit of England, Lord Rosebery and his heterogeneous 
following will be swept away like chaff. 


ELLIs ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 





























THE NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY. 


BY WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, A REGENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





Our great Chancellor, George William Curtis, said once, in 
regard to the curiously widespread ignorance about this old 
institution, that : ‘* If it were the fault of the University, it was 
obviously » fault of modesty. If it were merely the ignorance of 
citizens of New York who ought to know better, it illustrated 
the imperative necessity of immediate higher education.” I shall 
not be considered as sinning against modesty, if I try to do some- 
thing to enlighten this ignorance; because I am so recent a Regent 
that I can claim no share in the historic honour and success of 
the University; and I am perhaps better qualified to deal with the 
subject than others who are far more able, because, as a resident 
Regent in Albany, I am very familiar with the amount and kind 
of work which goes on, in and from the office. An ‘opportunity 
is offered, and the occasion seems to me to be presented, for doing 
this, by an unusual occurrence. The report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to the Legislature of the State of New 
York is just published. Of its fifty-nine pages, fifteen are de- 
voted more or less to criticism of the University; and copies of it, 
distributed broadcast, have the pages which contain this criticism, 
in many instances at least, marked with very big arrows, or very 
double lines, in very deep blue, drawn with a very blunt pencil, 
to make them more evident and emphatic. Plainly, the writer 
thinks this the most impressive and the most important subject 
with which the report deals. It is a little curious tnat wnen 
Halleck attacked the Regents seventy years ago, his verses are 
described by Chancellor Curtis as “‘ winging one of the Croaker’s 
airy shafts of satire.” There is a slight difference in the name 
of the author, and not much similarity in the method, for the 
shafts of this present attack are neither airy nor satirical, but 
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heavy and savage. I have no wish to break in upon the policy 
of the Regents, which has been that of silence in regard to various 
attacks made on them from time to time by newspaper corre- 
spondents and others ; and I do not, of course, commit the Uni- 
versity either to the wisdom or the manner of dealing with this 
particular case. But I desire to present to the intelligent people 
of the State the actual facts of the situation, first disposing of 
the Report itself in the fewest possible words. 

Large as is the title of the Department of Public Instruction, 
it has been heretofore held and handled as meaning, what it 
really does mean by the law of its creation, the office which superin- 
tends the elementary schools as distinguished from that which, in 
the language of the law, has charge of ‘all education in advance 
of common elementary branches,” The present incumbent of the 
office is evidently disposed to stretch the title to the farthest 
reach of its broad language, as compelling him to superintend ad/ 
the Public Instruction in the State, including the University. 
The oceupant of this position, elected to it by whatever political 
party may have the majority of votes in the election year, is, 
ex-officio, » Regent of the University. I am sorry to say that, 
unlike his predecessor, but like some of his other official col- 
leagues in the Board, Mr. Crooker never attends its meet- 
ings. Perhaps he would be wiser if he did. Perhaps his official 
recognition of the Regents would be less grudging and more 
generous if, as an ex-oficio member, he were more familiar with 
the workings of the University, Certain it is that the officers of 
the University always welcome the most careful examination and 
the most thorough criticism, if it be intelligent, of the work they 
have to do, and of the way in which they do it. Even if Mr. 
Crooker had any sufficient knowledge of the University, there 
would be a certain unseemliness in his attitude towards it. Shar- 
ing, with the Regents, the responsibility for the education of the 
children of the State, it would be more natural that he should 
not array himself against his comrades in this important work. 

The gist of the Superintendent’s Report is a recommendation 
to the Legislature, in its wisdom, to adopt measures to change the 
**dual system ” into a “ single-headed responsible management 
of all educational interests,” by which he thinks a great deal of 
expense could be spared the treasury. Iam quite disposed to 
think that if the Legislature acts in its wisdom upon this sug- 
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gestion, it will not be according to Mr. Croc.<er’s views as to what 
the ‘* single-headed responsible managemeat ” shall be : for when 
the people of New York get a little further on, into the convic- 
tion that the only right relation between politics and education is 
to educate politicians, and not to politicalize education, they will 
no doubt feel that it is far better to remove from the frequency 
and uncertainty of party elections the headship of its Common 
Schools, And that can best be done by remanding ail the edu- 
cational work of the State to the Regents ; who are a non-politi- 
cal body, with whose appointment politics have very little to do ; 
who have no political debts to pay and no party interests to sub- 
serve ; who differ greatly as to personal relations to parties ; who 
are in office as citizens, and not as politicians ; and who, being in 
office, stay there until they die. Politics are thus absolutely neu- 
tralized by the opposing personal, political views ; and the temp- 
tation to please any particular party from the desire to retain 
office is entirely removed. The Regents desire neither to criti- 
cise, to control, nor to intrude into the other Department of Public 
Instruction ; but, if the ‘‘dual headship” is to become a ‘‘ duel 
headship,” a change may become advisable. 

It is a curious and interesting commentary on the facts of the 
present method of providing teachers for the elementary schools 
of the State, that the school commissioners license over five-sixths 
of the entire teaching force; and, while in many cases these officers 
are competent, in many districts they are absolutely incompetent; 
und probably will remain so as longas education is administered on 
political lines. One hundred and fifteen thousand dollars are an- 
nually appropriated from the State for the support of these officers. 
The Regents of the University apportion only $106,000 to the Acad- 
emies and High-schools, on official tests, with every safeguard about 
them against fraud; and these Academies and High-schools to- 
day, as for more than a century, furnish most of the teachers for 
the elementary schools, It is another curious fact that the ex- 
penditure for Normal schools from the general fund and free 
school fund, according to the Superintendent’s report of 1892, 
was $349,902.99. And yet in 1893 only 3,037 normal graduates 
are reported as employed in the New York State elementary 
schools; while the High-schools and Academies, to which the Re- 
gents give just one-third of the above amount, furnish jive times 
as many teachers. 
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In considering the statistics on which Mr. Crooker bases his 
proposition this may be said: The amount of money appropriated 
by the State Legislature in 1894 for elementary instruction was 
$5,084,184. The annual appropriation which the Regents appor- 
tion as State aid to higher schools is $106,000. If this small sum 
were added to the other amount it would increase the salary of each 
of the 32,000 teachers in the elementary schools by $3 a year, or 
just one cent for each day, not counting Sundays and holidays. It 
sounds a little like the rich man taking the poor man’s one ewe 
lamb, to propose to swell the enormous appropriation by this most 
insignificant addition. 

Let me call attention—because I presume that Mr. Crooker 
does not mean to abolish his own office and himself, but 
to swallow up the University, Regents and all, into himself 
and his office—to the story, the character, and the work of 
the University of the State of New York. Much asI regret the 
occasion, Iam notsorry of the opportunity; because thisis only a 
culmination of the series of attacks (of which this last is made 
more manly, however much it may be mistaken, because it is 
signed) to which the University has been recently subjected, by 
those whose interest it seems to be to belittle or berate it : or by 
those who write in the loose way which ignorant people use, who 
mistake prejudices for principles, and their own impressions for 
facts. 

The system of public education in the Siate of New York is 
somewhat peculiar. The founder of the system was the first 
governor, George Clinton, who, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, finding everything at loose ends, called the attention of the 
Legislature to the necessity of some prompt action. This re- 
sulted in the incorporation of a very large Board of Regents, who 
had charge of a very small classical school» That school was 
King’s College, which has now grown to the splendid dimensions 
of Columbia College, still under the Regents, who have grown 
proportionately small in number, with largely increased duties, 
responsibilities, and powers. This was in 1784. The University 
of the State of New York is therefore 110 years old. In 1787, 
at the request of the Regents, the law of their incorporation was 
revised, and the changes in that revision, which is virtually its 
present charter, and which controlled its form, came evidently 
from Alexander Hamilton, himself a Regent, and at that time an 
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Assemblyman and a member of the Committee of Revision. Very 
much enlarged in the extent of its work, the institution remains 
essentially the same as the charter of 1787 made it. Its objects, 
as defined in the present act of incorporation, are : 


“To encourage and promote higher education, to visit and inspect the 
several institutions and departments, to distribute to or expend or admin- 
ister for them such property and funds as the State may appropriate therefor 
or as the University may own or hold in trust or otherwise, and to perform 
such other duties as may be intrusted to it.” 


And the statute defines this higher education to mean 
all ‘‘education in advance of common elementary branches, 
which includes the work of academies, colleges, univer- 
sities, professional and technical schools, and educational work 
connected with libraries, museums, university extension courses, 
and similar agencies.” The ‘other duties” which have been 
assigned to it from time to time are: the charge of the State 
Library and Museum, and the care of examinations, not only 
those for which they confer degrees or licenses themselves, but of 
examinations in all the academies of the University, and for en- 
trance to the colleges and professional and technical schools of 
the State. Beside this it has the care of all libraries owned by 
the State, and the right and duty to issue all charters or pro- 
visional charters to any incorporated educational institution from 
Kindergarten to University. It will not be forgotten that the 
care of all the State’s educational interests was originally vested 
in the Regents, the office of Superintendent dating only from 
1854, so that if the ‘‘ single headed” administration should be 
adopted, by the wisdom of the Legislature, it would be a return 
to the original plan. I doubt whether much expense would be 
saved by the operation. There would still have to be two inde- 
pendent Superintendents of the two Departments of Higher and 
Elementary Education and the staff of employees could hardly 
be lessened, except that perhaps a single treasurer might suffice. 
The gain would be in a permanent, unpolitical, non-partisan, 
uniform administration, instead of a changing, personal, political 
administration by an individual chosen every three years. And 
the individual would be selected by, and subject to the permanent 
Regents of the University; purely educational qualifications, 
without any regard to party, being the ground of his selection. 

The organization most closely resembling the Regents is the 
University of France, as organized by the first Napoleon, March 
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17, 1808, twenty-four years after that of the State of New York, 
and clearly modelled on it. The decree of Napoleon the First 
confided public education throughout the empire exclusively to 
the University of France. The wisdom of Napoleon in adopting 
the reorganization of the University of the State of New York 
as his model is shown by the fact, that Republican France still 
adheres to a corresponding ‘‘ single-headed, responsible manage- 
ment of all state educational interests.” - 

The University has gone on increasing its work, year by year. 
The Regents themselves, bound by oath to the faithful discharge 
of their duties, receive no salaries and have no perquisites. 
Most of them have been familiar for years with the detailof their 
duties, and come with great regularity to the meetings, whose 
affairs, I undertake to say, are administered by them with the 
most intelligent and unselfish interest. As the youngest but two 
of the Regents, Imay say this without any personality. I am 
bound to add that in my own knowledge of public bodies and of 
public servants, it is most unusual to hear an unsalaried public 
board criticised for enlarging the extent, and improving the char- 
acter of its unpaid service. Chancellor Curtis, in his memorable 
address before the University Convocation in July, 1890, used 
these words : 

“Notwithstanding the dignity of its origin, the character of its 
Regents, and the constantly increasing importance of its service, the Uni- 
versity has long been and still is singularly unknown to the great multi- 
tude of our fellow-citizens. The popular idea of a Regent, fifty years ago, 
was that of a venerable figure, either bald or gray headed, of irreproach- 
able respectability and inexpressible pomp of manner, whose tottering steps 
were aided by a gold-headed cane, whose mysterious office was uncompre- 


hended, if not incomprehensible, and whose aspect altogether might sug- 
gest a fossilized functionary of the palzozoic period.” 


The personnel of the Board to-day—whose oldest members are : 
Dr. Upson, Mr. Martin I. Townsend, Mr. W. L. Bostwick, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Charles E. Fitch, Dr. O. H. Warren, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Dr. W. H. Watson, Mr. Henry E. Turner, 
and Mr. St. Clair McKelway—hardlv comes up to this imaginary 
portraiture. 

And I can do no better than quote from that same address 
Chancellor Curtis’s definition of the kind and variety of work for 
which they are held responsible— 


** While the original powers of the University were great, the satisfac- 
tion of the State with the service of the Regents is shown by the enlarge- 
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ment of those powers. In 1846 they were made trustees of the State Library 
and certain local law libraries. The next year they were created trustees 
of the State Museum of Natural History. They are authorized, at their 
discretion, to confer the highest honorary degrees, to appoint boards of 
medical examiners, and, on their recommendation, to confer the degree of 
M.D. They hold examinations and grant certificates preliminary to legal 
studies, and in all the academies they hold examinations which determine 
the standards of academic instruction in New York. They are custodians 
of the historical documents of the State, and of certain legislative documents. 
They maintain a duplicate department of documents, and conduct the publi- 
cation and distribution of State worksof the highest scientific character, and 
they have charge of the investigation of the condition of the State boundaries 
and of restoring the monuments along the lines. Finally, after more than 
a century, the Legislature of 1889 attested the confidence of the State in the 
discretion and fidelity of the Regents by the passing of an act defining the 
purpose, powers, and organization of the University, incorporating with 
it as substantial parts the State Library and Museum, and still further con- 
firming and enlarging its scope and authority. From all the institutions 
subject to their visitation the Regents may require an annual report under 
oath, and for sufficient cause they may alter, amend, or repeal the charter 
of any institution of the University—that is tosay, of any incorporated 
college, university, academy, school, library, or museum in the State of 
New York.” 


In the extent and thoroughness of their system of examina- 
tions and inspection, and in their ability to expose and stop all 
the fraudulent pretences of unprincipled teachers, of unreal institu- 
tions, and of bogus degrees, they have undoubtedly protected the 
fair name of the higher education of the State of New York, and 
steadily lifted the standard of good learning. 

Some data will show the expense of labor by which this 
has been brought about and the estimate in which the Uni- 
versity is held where its work is known. Out of the 421 
schools which are connected with the University, 393 take 
the Regents’ examinations, which are entirely without ex- 
pense to the schools. This is an increase of 29 per cent. 
in four years. It will give some little idea of the work 
which it involves, when I say that these examinations are held in 
68 subjects, and that it required the examination of 302,471 
papers last year, of which 185,677 were claimed by the schools, 
165,676 allowed by the University, and 20,001 rejected. In 1893 
academic diplomas and certificates were granted to 4,407 persons, 
which again is an increase in four years of 201 percent. The 
work of the University has grown in five years in some of 
the divisions at least 500 per cent. The record book 
shows last year the writing of 32, 148 letters. Having spread 
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from one department, which it originally contained, to six 
departments,—the Regents’ office proper, the department of 
examinations, of extension, of public libraries, of the State 
Library, and of the State Museum,—the duties of the Uni- 
versity have proportionately increased. And that they are 
well done is indicated by the fact that at the World’s Fair, 
not only were 70 awards issued to the educational exhibit, but 
there were seven distinct awards to the exhibits of the Regents’ 
office; six to the examination department, three to the extension 
department, six to the State Library, five to the State Library 
School, two to the State Museum. And the first collective award 
reads, ‘‘T’o the University of the State of New York, for excel- 
lence and comprehensiveness in the exhibit of the five great 
departments—executive, examination, extension, library, and 
museum.” 

It is a mere play on words, a pure pandering to popular 
prejudice, an absolute appeal to class jealousies, to array as an- 
tagonistic the higher against the elementary education of the 
State ; no matter why, or by whom, it is done. The begrudging 
of money, or the refusal of appropriations, to academic work, 
under the pretence that more money is needed for elementary 
schools, is as wise as it would be to prohibit the purchase of meat 
in a household, because the children of the family needed milk. 
In a well-to-do and well-ordered household, doth will be provided. 
And New York is well enough to-do. If it is well ordered, it 
will increase its capacity for elementary education, and do what 
is needed to maintain its High-schools and Academies. It must 
be remembered in discussing this subject that money will not 
make schools ; that something is needed beside bricks and mortar. 
What is needed for good elementary schools is the training of 
good teachers. And the mutual and complementary relation be- 
tween the Common School and the Academy is that the one fur- 
nishes the pupils and the other the teachers of the State. 


WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE. 
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I.—SIGNIFICANCE AND AIMS OF THE MOVEMENT. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD. 


WHATEVER be the cause or causes, a financial depression has 
come upon our country and still exists. Gigantic efforts and 
sacrifices on the part of capitalists, bankers, and other business 
men could not avert the day of its coming or prevent its long 
continuance. Our wisest thinkers impute the sad situation toa 
want of mutual confidence between the holders, the depositors, 
and the users of capital and all others who make up oar financial 
life. The want of confidence, they for the most part assert, 
comes from political causes, particularly from legislation, or the 
want of legislation. In spite of charitable provisions for the 
unemployed; in spite of the construction of sewers, roads, streets, 
and other public works by cities and villages, in spite of all 
direct and indirect municipal and State aid, the depression is 
still upon us. Capitalists are crippled in their enterprises and 
wage-earners are discharged or reduced in their wages. 

The latest phase of the struggle on the part of some of the 
people to recover their usual economic equilibrium is this 
**Coxey movement.” It is unique in its inception, different 
from any other in the history of our country, and, indeed, 
quite unlike ordinary revolutionary experiments. The attempt 
to affect United States legislation by organizing the unem- 
ployed into peaceful hosts and marching them, without pre- 
vious furnishing of supplies, by the precarious means of beg- 
ging their way for hundreds of miles, to the Capital appears 
to ordinary minds the height of absurdity. Yet notwith- 
standing an almost unanimous press against their contemplated 
expedition, notwithstanding the discouragement by members of 
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Congress with hardly a dissenting voice, and all legal checks put 
upon them by State and United States executive power, Coxey’s 
first contingent is already in Washington, Kelly’s from San 
Francisco at Des Moines, Ia.; Frye’s, organized in Los Angeles, 
Cal., is in Pennsylvania ; the Rhode Island body, calling itself a 
delegation of unemployed workmen, has passed New York ; and 
many other companies under different designations are organiz- 
ing, or have already accomplished miles en route. 


I.—IDEA OF THE ORGANIZATION. 


The idea of the organization of a “‘ Commonweal Army origin- 
ated in the mind of one man, living in Massillon, Ohio, Jacob 
Slecher Coxey. Mr. Coxey had no special prominence before 
this time. His scheme, new enough and surprising, first brought 
his name before the public. He took the side of the unemployed 
and all unfortunates in his harangues ; and he called himself one 
of them. His sincerity has been questioned because he is the 
owner of a large property in horses, and also possesses a stone 
quarry, and evidently is not in want. His private means were 
precisely what was needed to make a start, and he has certainly 
re-enforced his scheme by liberal contributions. He professes 
himself in politics a Populist, and is reputed in religion to be a 
Theosophist. 

It is difficult to judge of the motives of men. The desire for 
notoriety, doubtless, enters largely. Yet Coxey’s ideas are not 
inconsistent with sincerity on his part, because the notion that 
those who occupy the seats of power can issue fiat money is, as 
I understand it, the doctrine of a large number of our citizens. 
With this political doctrine and an Oriental anti-Christian faith in 
a man’s heart, it is not illogical for him to call upon the govern- 
ment officials to relieve immediate want by public works and 
publicmoney. Perhaps it required all the folly of this Coxey 
demonstration to emphasize the fact that representatives can 
never be self-constituted, and that they must be restricted by the 
will of those they represent. 

The New York 7ribune, in an editorial of date May 7, con- 
denses this thought, which I strongly indorse : 


“In spirit and in morals, if not yet in law, it is the highest of crimes for 
any mob in this country to assume to be ‘the people.’ As it is high treason 
in a monarchy to assume the power or the titles of the sovereign, so, in this 
free country, it is an attempt to usurp the sovereignty when any body of 
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men, acting outside of the modes provided for expression of the people’s 
will, pretends that it must be respected and obeyed as the people.” 


II.—THE DIFFERENT CONTINGENTS. 


It may be well to consider the different contingents more in 
detail. As soon as the report of the idea of a march on Washing- 
ton was spread abroad through the press, and the news published 
that Coxey’s army was actually en route, kindred spirits of the 
restless, adventurous, and irresponsible were assembled under 
leaders of their own choosing. Some of them are Socialists, and 
some have Anarchistic tendencies. Doubtless there are worthy 
men among them who have been thrown out of employment and 
who under the pinchings of poverty have not known which way 
to turn for relief. There are also numbers of very young men 
who have escaped from home control and enjoy any sort of excit- 
ing adventure, even though it may involve privation and hardship. 
The enrolled armies number from fifty to a few hundred each. 
Their leaders appear to have been elected ; and they are denomi- 
nated generals, and in fact ‘‘ the Commonweal ” and the Industrials 
have assimilated military nomenclature throughout. Every offi- 
cial has come to his position by the votes of those who serve 
under him. 

The first contingent organized, next after Coxey’s division in 
Ohio, was Frye’s. His constitution was adopted at Los Angeles, 
Cal., March 5, 1894. In the preamble to his constitution he sets 
forth his followers’ causes for complaint: First, in the form of 
epigrammatic statements, viz.: 


* the evils of murderous competition; the supplanting of manual labor by 
machinery ; the excessive Mongolian and pauper immigration ; the curse of 
alien landlordism; the exploitation, by rent, profit, and interest, of the 
products of toil—have centralized the wealth of the nation into the hands 
of the few and placed the masses in a state of hopeless destitution. 


Second, by questions : 


(a) “ Why is it those who produce food are hungry?” 

(b) “* Why is it those who make clothes are ragged ?” 

(c) ** Why is it those who build palaces are houseless?” 

(d) “ Why is it those who do the nation’s work are forced to choose be- 
tween beggary, crime, or suicide in a nation that has fertile soil enough to 
produce plenty to feed and clothe the world; material enough to build pal- 
aces to house them all; and productive capacity through labor-saving ma- 
chinery of 40,000 million man-power and only sixty-five million souls to feed, 
clothe, and shelter?” 
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The purpose of the movement is then expressed, recognizing 
the fact that 


‘if we wish to escape the doom of the past civilization something 
must be done and done quickly. Therefore we, as patriotic American 
citizens, have organized ourselves into an Industrial Army for the purpose 
of centralizing all the unemployed American citizens at the seat of 
government (Washington, D.C.) and tender our services to feed, clothe, 
and shelter the nation’s needy, and to accomplish this end we make the 
following demand on the government: 

**Ist. Government employment for all her unemployed citizens.” 

** 2nd. The prohibition of foreign immigration for ten years.” 

“3rd. That no alien be allowed to own real estate in the United States.” 


It will be noticed that Frye’s people make a slightly different 
demand from Coxey’s. Coxey’s is substantially under two heads; 
first, the repeal by Congress of all interest-bearing bonds and the 
issuance of $500,000,000 in irredeemable paper money ; Congress 
to vest in municipalities the power to issue to the United States 
government non- interest bearing bonds, these bonds to be repaid 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum ; second, the revenue so 
authorized and raised is to be expended in the improvement and 
construction of public roads. It is further stated that the entire 
amount shall be expended at the rate of $20,000,000 per month 
and under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Kelly’s contingent was called together from the unemployed 
in San Francisco. That city could hardly help furnishing a quota 
from the rougher element who are ready for any change. Some 
fifteen hundred joined atonce. San Francisco with vivid remem- 
brance of its experience in the days of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee and in the Kearney sand-lot proceedings, acted prudently 
and promptly in this -Kelly case, to wit: to help the Kelly 
army at once across the bay to Oakland. The Oakland citizens, 
under instant stress, succeeded in procuring transportation from 
their city onward; and Californians sped their way as far as Ogden. 
Here the first difficulty with the railroads arose. A court deci- 
sion, however, soon directed the railroad company to return the 
men to California or take them somehow beyond the court’s 
jurisdiction. The result was that the Union Pacific carried them 
as far as Omaha. By auxiliaries (women among them) Kelly’s 
men passed across the Missouri. At Council Bluffs they were 
obliged to leave their box-cars. A large number of workmen 
from the mills and shops of Omaha and vicinity took a holiday 
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and seized a Rock Island train for Kelly and his people. Won- 
derful to tell, Kelly declined to take advantage of this kindness 
unless he had the formal consent of the railway management. He 
said that his industrials were determined to break no law. But 
Kelly’s love of law and order appears to be a little spasmodic, for 
his previous speech as reported, made at the public meeting at 
Omaha, has these expressive words: ‘‘ My comrades, we may have 
trouble before we reach Washington. Some of us may never re- 
turn. It may be you ; it may be me; and I have no doubt it will 
be some of us.” Here he paused a moment. The 2,000 men 
who surrounded him became still as death. Then he continued : 
‘‘ All revolutions have received a baptism of blood, and I don’t 
expect this one will be an exception to the rule.” 

The most significant feature of the Omaha and the Council 
Bluffs sojourn was the indorsement this Industrial Army received 
from prominent citizens, as well as from thousands of workmen 
in those cities. A clergyman is reported to have said in the 
meeting above referred to: “It had given him much pleasure 
to listen to the clearness, good judgment, and eloquence of the 
commander of the Industrial Army. The members of that army, 
he was convinced, were willing to engage in any kind of honor- 
able toil, had they the opportunity.” . . . ‘*He wasa firm 
believer in the principle that this was a nation for the people and 
by the people.” ‘‘Wedo not rule; nor will we rule as long as 
there are packed caucuses and venal legislatures ; but when there 
is justice to all there will be a change.” Certainly this address, 
if correctly reported, borders on revolution quite as much as Cox- 
ey’s or Frye’s, and is encouraging the wrong sort of methods for 
getting rid of corrupt voting and criminal legislation. 

Fitzgerald’s contingent which left Providence, R. I., the latter 
part of April had a similar experience to the Western Industrial 
forces. They appear to have excited more fear than sympathy as 
they passed from town to town. Under this fear supplies were 
given them. Hard marching and cold nights caused many to 
drop out of the ranks and abandon the enterprise. Still quite a 
body, fifty men at least, have gone on beyond the Hudson. 

Your readers are familiar with the story of the Butte Coxey 
contingent, five hundred strong, under the command of a man 
by the name of Hogan. They entered an engine-house of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, seized an engine, made up a train of 
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six cars, and undertook to move on by rail. The local authori- 
ties impeded them, but at last they got away and crossed the 
main ridge of the Rocky Mountains, reaching the regular line of 
the Northern Pacific at Logan. With few hindrances Hogan’s 
contingent kept on to Forsythe, Mont., where they were stopped 
and arrested by United States troops sent out from Fort Keogh. 
It appears in this case that the United States could act di- 
rectly upon the request of the Governor of Montana. His re- 
quest was based not only on the riot and bloodshed which resulted 
from the combat with the sheriffs, but on the fact that Hogan’s 
men took property from the possession of the Receivers, who 
were officers of the United States Court. 

Eight or ten other contingents from different parts of the 
country between New York and Seattle, calling themselves com- 
panies or divisions of the Industrial Army or the Army of the 
Commonweal, are to-day marching or bivouacking along the differ- 
ent railroads which intersect our extensive country. There is 
little variation of allegation of grievance or remedy among them 
for the ills they suffer. 

Mr. Morrison I. Swift, a well-known Socialist, has added a 
little by the issuance ofa petition in behalf of the New England 
contingent as follows : 


**We petition Congress: 

“1. To provide farms and factories where the unemployed now and at 
all times hereafter may be able to apply their labor productively for the sup 
ply of their own wants. 

“2. To take steps toamend the Constitution of the United States so 
that it shall affirm the right of every one to have work. 

3. To abolish all interest-bearing bonds. 

“4. To furnish immediateemployment for the unemployed by beginning 
the construction of good roads on a large scale throughout the country. 

“5, To nationalize the railroads, the telegraph, and the mines. 

“6. To see that all land not in actual use is thrown open to cultivation 
by those who are willing to cultivate it, 

“7. To establish a commission to investigate the advisability of nation- 
alizing trusts.” 


The whole movement has little present terror in it. Most 
men are disposed to laugh at the singularly variegated character 
of its make-up and at the follies of its votaries. Still the old 
proverb that ‘‘ Where there is much smoke there is some fire ” will 
apply here ; and it is worth one’s while to pause and consider 
what it all signifies. It is certainly one symptom of the dreadful 
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unrest that is just now, like the effects of a fever, afflicting and 
weakening our whole people. 


IIIL—SOME COMPARISONS WITH HISTORIC EVENTS. 


We read in the history of King Saul how little by little he 
and his subjects departed from right ways ; and how David, whom 
Samuel had already anointed to be king in the place of Saul, was 
driven out from the royal house ; and how he became a wanderer, 
impoverished to the last degree. Ina remote part of the king- 
dom at the cave of Adullam he made his headquarters ; 


“and when his brothers and all his father’s house heard of it, they went 
down to him thither. And there gathered themselves unto him, every one 
that was in disiress; and every one that had a creditor, and every one that 
had an embittered spirit; and he became a captain over them; and there 
were with him about four hundred«nen.” 


That singular gathering Saul and all those loyal to him were 
at first disposed to treat with contempt. ‘Their conduct and 
their composition justified his feeling and his action, but not- 
withstanding the apparent craziness of David’s conduct and that 
of his followers, they were eventually the conquerors of the 
enemies of Israel, and the subjugators of the whole house and 
following of the great King Saul himself. This instance has 
some points of similarity to our Commonweal contingents. It 
may make all thoughtful people carefully study and weigh the 
causes of the great disturbances, of which this marching on 
Washington is but asymptom ; 2. ¢., if we as a people, as a 
nation, have been wandering away from those principles which 
God approves, it is high time for us to find out our errors, both 
in the laws and in their execution, and speedily correct them. 
Something has disturbed quite geuerally that confidence which is 
essential to a healthful business life. That confidence must be 
restored, and the sooner the better. 

On the eve of the French Revolution there was a singular 
movement. It was of ‘‘ Five hundred and seventeen men, with 
captains of fifteen and tens well armed all; with musket on 
shoulder ; sabre on thigh ; nay, they drive three pieces of cannon ; 
for who knows what obstacles may occur?” At the call from 
Paris of Barbaroux, one of the ablest conspirators against the 
rule of Louis XVI., in the city of Marseilles assembled these men 
(July 5th, 1792). Their watchword was : ‘‘ March, strikedown the 
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tyrant!” It appears that the marching host was really mace up for 
the most part of householders and men well-to-do who, in the lan- 
guage of Barbaroux, ‘knew how to die.” They were, it is true, 
accused by their enemies of being idlers, brigands, and convicts. 
Their conduct en route, however, in no way justified the accu- 
sation. On arrival at Paris we have this remarkable speech 
from these Marseillais : 


*““We have come numbering five hundred to free ourselves frum the 
oath which Marseilles has taken to fight for liberty ; but liberty is not the 
cause of the king. When we go to shed our blood it is of importance to us 
to know whether we shed that blood for Louis XVI. orfor our country, 
We ask you legislators to provide for our subsistence |” 


The result of the coming of these men to Paris with 
their inspiring song of “‘ Marchons, Marchons,” is well known. 
They made the revolution an actuality. They struck the blow 
against the Swiss Guard, and became the nucleus around which 
all active revolutionists gathered. The king fled to the Assem- 
bly for protection against these men who were so desperately in 
earnest.~ Their march and their song have entered into history 
as an inspiration to all lovers of liberty, and especially to French 
patriots. At first it was hoped by Barbaroux and by the Mar- 
seillais themselves that no bloodshed would result from their 
coming, though they came armed and equipped for battle. The 
contrast between this movement of the Marseillais and that of 
the several Industrial armies now on the way to Washington is 
very marked. First: Our country already has the constitutional 
liberty for which the Marseillais were contending; for, all 
France just then was (as ours is not) in bitter anarchy. Sec- 
ond: They were actually organized for war and performed 
this purpose of their organization and their declaration. The 
only similarity between the one and the other is in their march- 
ing toward their Capital. Theirs was a menace to the existing 
government, this of Coxey is ostensibly a series of petitions to 
our representatives for benevolent legislation. There is no pos- 
sible similarity between those Industrial forees claiming legisla- 
tion for ‘the Commonweal” and the assembling of Cromwell’s 
men in the English uprising ; and there is a less likeness to the 
early movements of the American Revolution. During the latter 
days of the Roman Empire, it is noticeable that the Roman 
government was on the decline, and ready to fall, when it under- 
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took by public acts to feed the soliciting masses of the people 
directly and indirectly from the public granaries. 


1V.—THE BEST METHODS OF RELIEF. 


As an executive officer it would be an assumption on my part 
to urge much with regard to legislation; yet as a citizen, I will 
venture to say that our Congress will very soon make such pro- 
vision of law as will bring back the usual confidence. Assoon as 
financial methods, however criticised, are settled by legislative ac- 
tion, our people, business men, professional men and all, will con- 
form to the laws ; and step by step confidence and prosperity will 
be restored, for we are as a whole a law-abiding people. This 
legislation is undoubtedly ¢he thing that is necessary to beget 
confidence. It seems furthermore an absolute necessity that the 
holders of capital and labor should come to a cordial, mutual un- 
derstanding ; and certainly the day is not far distant when there 
will be a competent tribunal established by our Congress to adjust 
questions of difference and secure co-operation without resorting 
to the dangerous and costly methods of strikes and péremptory 
discharges. 

As for the so-called Industrial hosts, it is not diffienlt to find 
work already in demand for every one of that rank and file. In 
1865 refugees and freedmen, utterly destitute and without em- 
ployment, fled to the nearest cities eager for food and shelter. In 
May of that year about 150,000 of them were thus collected, and 
mostly feeding on rations daily issued to them. Within three 
months the ration-list was reduced to within 20,000, and before 
the end of that year but a handful of the aged and decrepit were 
left to be cared for by the general government. From Washing- 
ton alone more than ten thousand were sent away to homes found 
for them, and private employment secured. This was systemat- 
ically effected by the use of agencies and transportation. If the 
burden which is already upon the District of Columbia, and thus 
upon the United States Government, is too great to be borne, 
such a sifting method as was adopted for white men and black 
men in 1865 might again be resorted to. But I am strongly 
hoping that there will be a gradual dissipation as the journals of 
to-day claim of the crowds gathered here and there, demanding 
methods that cannot be adopted and legislation that would be at 
best inadequate and sujcidal. Probably so far as the executive 
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departments are concerned, the best possible methods have beet 
pursued. ‘They are to do as little as possible. Whenever the 
law is broken in capturing a train, in violating private or public 
premises—put on the restraint as strongly and gently as possible ! 
** Coxey-men” and all such hosts thus far readily bend individ- 
ually to the decision of the courts. This demonstration has ren- 
dered the fact clear to them through the intelligent and universal 
exploiting of the press,—the fact that our government is repre- 
sentative, and that no self-constituted bodies are the representa- 
tives of the people, and that on the elections we must all depend 
for remedying, when it is faulty, the personnel of representation. 


O.ttveR Otis Howarp, 
Major-Goneral U. 8. Army. 





II.—CHARACTER AND METHODS OF THE MEN. 


BY THOMAS BYRNES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


Ir is a peculiarity of Americans to treat any manifestation 
by cranks as ajoke. To the majority of us the feeling of per- 
sonal liberty is so real that we are disposed to accord to others 
the right to do about as they please, and we carry this to the 
point of taking the position of good-natured spectators, watching 
the antics of those with whom liberty has degenerated into 
license, with somewhat the same feeling of amusement with which 
we watch the horse-play of the clown in the circus ring. It would 
seem as though it were impossible for Americans to believe that 
men are in earnest who threaten to defy the law, who threaten the 
government of this country with intimidation, who declare they 
intend to secure the result they desire, not through the constitu- 
tional channel of the ballot-box, but through the influence of the 
presence of a large body of men near the Congress. 

It is apparent that the men who form the “ Industrial ” 
armies now marching to Washington are unable to influ- 
ence legislation in tue legitimate way, by securing enough 
votes to elect their representatives. This is plain, because 
were they so able, they would at once avail themselves of their 
political strength. They represent the smallest sort of a minority, 
and, not content to submit to the majority, they propose to get 
what they want by intimidating Congress, 
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The men who compose these so-called armies are, so far as I 
can learn, what are ordinarily called tramps. That is, they are 
men who do not earn and have not earned a living and supported 
themselves. They have banded together, a menace to the com- 
munities in which they were, and they propose to demand that 
Congress pass certain laws. ‘Their avowed object is to assemble 
in front of the Capitol in Washington, and there, by their pres- 
ence and numbers, to so intimidate the Congress of the United 
States as to force that body to pass certain laws dictated by them. 
Think of it fora moment: these idle, useless dregs of humanity 
—too lazy to work, too miserably inefficient to earn a living—in- 
tend to ‘‘ demand ” that Congress shall pass laws at their dictation. 
“Demand,” that is the word they use in their so-called procla- 
mations. ‘T'wo thousand, three thousand, five thousand tramps— 
whatever their number may be—‘‘ demand” when they speak - to 
the government of the greatest country on earth! No wonder 
the people laugh. 

From the paper before me, giving the record of these armies 
for one day, I find a regiment of United States troops, in the 
field in Montana, has arrested an army of 650 men. These men 
mobbed a United States marshal and his deputies, and, seizing a 
trainon the Northern Pacific Railroad, started east. The rail- 
road authorities, in order to avoid a frightful accident, cleared 
the track for them, sidetracking all other trains. In order to 
capture them it was necessary to call out a regiment vf Federal 
troops. The work of a great transportation system was upset ; 
passengers travelling and goods being transported under the law 
were delayed. Property was taken possession of. A United States 
marshal and his deputies were mobbed and driven off. 

Here is the story of what was done as told by the Governor of 
Montana : ’ 

HELENA, Montana, April 25th. 
To the President of the United States: 


Information reaches ne by wire that a band of Coxeyites, fleeing the 
State with a stolen train, were overtaken at Billings by Deputy United States 
Marshals, who were trying toservea writ emanating from the United States 
Supreme Court. A fightensued. One deputy marshal was wounded, and 
the leader of the Coxeyites wounded. Deputy marshals were overpowered 
and driven off with revolvers and other weapons. Themob then surrounded 
the deputies, and now hold them prisoners. Train of Coxeyites within a 
few hours’ run of Fort Keogh. Impossible for State militia to overtake 
them, As Governor of Montana, I hereby request you to Lave Federal troops 
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at Fort Keogh intercept, take into custody, arrest, and hold these Coxeyites, 
subject to the orders of the United States Court issuing writ referred to. 
If Coxeyites pass Fort Keogh before orders emanate from you for their ap- 
prehension, I request that Federal troops be ordered to overtake them. 
Promptness required. 

G. E. Rickarts, Governor of Montana, 

General Frye’s army, 300 strong, being in Terre Haute, Ind., 
told their leader they were tired of walking. ‘They captured a 
freight train, informed the engineer they would kill him if he 
would not take them to Brazil, and he, acting under orders given 
by the general manager of the road, in the interests of the 
property, obeyed the order. When the train reached Brazil, 
Ind., the army left it. ‘The men demand farther transportation 
from the Vandalia road, and threaten, if this be not given, to 
burn the ties and fences. In other words, here is a band of 300 
men, in the midst of a civilized community, enforcing their 
demands by the destruction of property, confiscating for their 
own use the property of others. So far these men have not killed 
any one. Otherwise what is the difference between them and the 
Free Companions who desolated Europe, or the pirates and the 
Buccaneers on the Spanish main ? 

Josiah Ross, who is described as a business man, is at the head 
of 500 men in Buffalo, N. Y., and says he will lead 1,000 to 
Washington. These are his words, describing what he expects to 
accomplish, and the means : 

We will go right up to the Capitol and demand our rights, and we will 
insist on them in spite of Mr. Cleveland or any one else. If we get there 
and find that Coxey’s army has been prevented from entering Washington, 
we will join him and help him to get his rights, even if we have to fight for 
them. We will demand that Congress drop this tariff tinkering, and act 
on the money question, right away. 

‘« Even if we have to fight.” We will ‘‘demand that Con- 
gress.” ‘* Demand that Congress,” under threat of physical 
force, if the ‘demand ” be not granted. If this is not threatened 
civil war, what is it ? 

The Kelly branch of the army, 1,200 in number, is moving 
through Indiana. A reconciliation between the leaders, Kelly 
and Speed, has ended the fear the former would be assassinated 
by some of the men. 

For two days Kelly had a body-guard of his friends around 
him. This, then, is the estimate of the kind of men in this 
army, as made by their own leaders. They are murderers or 
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would-be murderers, Kelly thinks. And these men are tramp- 
ing on to Washington to ‘‘ demand ” of Congress. 

Senator Peffer, of Kansas, and Senator Allen, of Nebraska, 
have moved resolutions, the first to provide work for these men 
at government expense ; the other welcoming them to Washing- 
ton. 

The hard timesin this country during the past year have 
enormously increased the number of the unemployed. More. than 
this, there has been a spread of socialistic doctrines to an extent 
that I have never seen before in an equal space of time. Men 
have preached the theory that the government is bound to sup- 
port them. Finding that the great majority of the people, who 
are industrious and self-supporting, will not vote for any such 
measure, this small minority, which would live, and does live for 
the most part, on the earnings of others, has resorted to this army 
movement, and is on its way to demand legislation. It is easily 
understood that a tramp, to whom all places are alike, would find 
a pleasurable excitement in such a march. He is supported as 
he walks, which is all he cares for, and from being the most de- 
spised object in the community—the beggar for broken food—-he 
suddenly finds a certain dignity and interest attaching themselves 
to him when he joins one of these armies. 

When there are enough of him, he shows his natural laziness 
and his contempt for law by seizing on railroad trains and riding 
in place of walking. Tohim, the army movement is a vast 
picnic. 

It is claimed the sympathy of the law-abiding and self-sup- 
porting population of the States, for the movement, has been 
shown by the gifts of food and the help afforded. I have read the 
published accounts carefully, and I have noticed in every case that 
help, in whatever forni, has been given to get the men to move 
away. The farmers are not to be blamed. They know from bit- 
ter experience what it means to have tramps in the neighborhood, 
they are powerless to defend themselves, and naturally they do 
anything to get rid of such unwelcome visitors. I would do the 
same were lin their place. There is a standing order on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad forbidding conductors of freight trains to put 
off tramps. Why? Simply because there are hundreds of miles 
of wooden snowsheds on the roads, and when the tramps are put 
off they set these on fire. It is cheaper to carry them on the 
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trains. It was cheaper for the farmers to feed the Coxeyiies and 
haul them along the road than to have them stay. No doubt if 
the farmers could feed and transport the seventeen-year locusts and 
the army-worms, they would with pleasure. So they have fed and 
transported these army-worms. 

I think this movement is the most dangerous this country 
has seen since the Civil War. Our Government rests on the 
submission of the minority to the will of the majority, and this 
urmy movement is nothing more than that the minority of the 
minority appeals to force and intimidation to secure the legisla- 
tion it wants. It is an outrage that this army of tramps and so- 
cialists, officered by self-constituted ‘‘ Generals,” ‘‘ Colonels,” 
and the like, should be permitted to march through the States 
with the avowed intention of intimidating Congress. The move- 
ment is illegal, un-American, and a disgrace, and it should have 
been stopped long ago. 

I am told there is no law which may be appealed to. If this 
be true, the Congress is in session, and a law should be passed at 
once, making all such movements impossible for the future. The 
evil this will do is to be found in the spread of the Socialistic 
doctrine that the majority may be ruled by the minority. This 
doctrine crops up whenever there is a dispute between employers 
and employed. The ground is taken that men who have real or 
supposed grievances are above the law, the law in this country 
being the expression of the will of the majority of the voters ; 
and that they have a right to act in a way forbidden by law. 

If this thing is ever successfully carried out, then the United 
States will fall into a chaos in which mobs will be fighting mobs 
everywhere. There is a legal method defined by the Constitu- 
tion, of securing legislation in Congress, and this is by electing a 
majority of Congressmen. Any other method of influencing 
Congress is illegal and should be stopped. Intimidation of Con- 
gress by the presence of a body of armed men is Rebellion pure 
and simple, and should be stamped out just as the great Rebellion 
was in 1861. 

There is a practical side to this army movement. The presence 
in Washington of 6,000 or 7,000 men who have nothing to do and 
no means of support, means a very serious problem to the rulers 
of that city. If these men are deserted by their leaders, then 
there will probably be blood shed before long. They have been well 
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educated along the route, in the disregard of the rights of others, 
and they will take what they want. No one doubts the issue, no 
one doubts the government is strong enough to defend itself; but 
citizens will probably lose their lives and property before it is all 
over. I notice a supply of arms and ammunition has been sent 
to the Treasury. What a comment this is on the statement there 
is no law to prevent this army movement! How foreigners 
will laugh as they read the record! Arming the Treasury of 
the United States in order to repel the expected attack of a body 
of worthless, idle, lazy, miserable tramps! Is the belief a joke 
that there is necessity for this action? 

I have not heard that the Army intends to come to New York 
city. If the members arrive singly, they will attract no more atten- 
tion than do the tramps who come for winter quarters. If they 
arrive asan army and attempt to march in defiance of the law— 
well, the police of New York have never yet been found unable to 
maintain and uphold the law in this city, and to protect the lives 
and property of its citizens. 

THomAS BYRNEs. 





IlIl.—THE DANGER TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


BY DR. ALVAH H. DOTY, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES, NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 


THE recent movement under the leadership of certain hare- 
brained men, which has resulted in the banding together in dif- 
ferent parts of the country of a number of so-called workmen, has 
been variously ascribed to political and other motives. There is 
one aspect, however, which has received very little, if any, atten- 
tion, although it may be productive of serious consequences. I 
refer to the probability of the different groups of Coxeyites act- 
ing as carriers and propagators of contagious disease. Although 
among these men there may be a few who are genuine workmen 
and who take part in these novel expeditions believing that the 
result will be beneficial to those seeking honest employment, and 
that legislation tending to promote their interest will follow, it 
is very evident, from a close observation, that the great majority 
of them would take part in any movement which would insure 
them plenty of food and drink and protection from work. Those 
who bave come in contact and are familiar with the frequenters 
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of cheap lodging-houses in this and other cities would probably 
recognize a good many familiar faces in the Coxey legion now on 
foot. 

There is no greater or more difficult problem which presents 
itself to a commander of an army than the necessary means by 
which his men on march or in camp can be kept well and in a good 
sanitary condition and free from disease. ‘The strict rules which 
are made and enforced would, to a layman, seem foolishly exact- 
ing. They are, however, often insufficient to preserve the health 
of the soldiers. The most minute directions are given as to 
the care of the body—cleanliness, clothing, footwear, water sup- 
ply, food, and the removal and destruction of refuse matter, the 
latter being of paramount importance. Any disobedience of 
these directions is met with severe punishment. If this, in well- 
drilled men, subject to the severest discipline, does not prevent 
sickness and disease, what may be expected of a body of men 
without discipline, and with whom the subject of hygiene and 
cleanliness is a vague fancy and unworthy of serious consideration? 
Members of this fraternity rarely remove their clothes, eat what 
they can get in the most primitive way, drink from any receptacle, 
and sleep anywhere ; they are subject to numerous skin eruptions, 
generally the result of filth, and also other diseases, which are 
more or less contagious. ‘These maladies receive no attention 
and generally persist until nature lends a helping hand ; such dis- 
eased conditions, although loathsome, are fortunately not fatal. It 
is the dissemination of the more dangerous diseases, such as small- 
pox, cholera, typhus and typhoid fever, which seriously affects 
the public. No richer soil can be found for the propagation of 
disease than one of the groups above referred to. On entering a 
town they at once consort with their own class, who are the usual 
victims of contagious disease, a fact which is strikingly apparent 
during epidemics, and particularly so during the prevalence of 
typhus fever and cholera. Among the causes of this, the lack of 
personal cleanliness plays a very important part. 

The exposure necessary to become infected is so brief that a 
sojourn of a day or even an hour of a visiting body to a locality 
where contagious disease exists may be sufficient to infect some 
one of their number; thus supplied with the germ, the propaga- 
tion follows. The initial symptoms are not recognized, and the 
one affected, with perhaps an eruption in full bloom, drags along 
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with the rest until a convenient town is reached, where he is left 
to the tender mercies of the place. The disease may remain un- 
recognized, no precautions taken, and blissful ignorance reign 
until a crop of cases appear, with its consequent serious result. 
It is not necessary that a person suffering from one of these mala- 
dies should be present; infected clothing is sufficient to scatter 
the disease. It is, therefore, easy to understand that as a means 
of increasing contagious diseases throughout the country, Coxey- 
ism is an agent of the most vicious type. 

This is not a fancy sketch, but a realism the truth of which 
will be corroborated by those who deal with diseases of this char- 
acter. Investigation as to the origin of epidemics, which from 
time to time occur, gives innumerable records of outbreaks due to 
the mode of transmission above referred to. For instance, in 
1881, during the celebration of the feast of ‘‘ Kurban Bairam,” 
a band of pilgrims, having about the same discipline and respect 
for sanitary measures as we would expect to find in Coxey’s army, 
arrived at Mecca. There had been sickness among them during 
the journey, and a number had died. They were buried and soon 
forgotten. No investigation as to the cause of death (which sub- 
sequently proved to have been due to cholera) was instituted, nor 
were any precautions taken to prevent the further development of 
disease. They mixed with the mass of people at Mecca and Jeddah, 
and buta short time elapsed before cholera appeared among those 
who had assembled to celebrate the feast. The ravages which 
followed were frightful; in one day there were over 300 deaths 
from thiscause. From this point of infection cholera was carried 
to other parts of the world by steamer and other modes of com- 
munication. The wanton neglect and absolute disregard on the 
part of these Mohammedan pilgrims of all measures which would 
tend to prevent or to limit the disease, and the need of a proper 
quarantine, have resulted in a concerted action on the part of the 
different nations, and, at the International Sanitary Conference 
held in Paris in February and March of the present year, plans 
were formulated for the enforcement of a quarantine which, if 
carried out against India, should prevent a future introduction of 
this disease into Europe. 

The importance of this subject is rather forced upon us at 
this period, as the birth of Coxeyism occurs at the time when the 
country is visited by smallpox; this disease is apparently epi- 
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demic in Chicago and it also prevails in many cities and towns, 
both in the East and West. 

If the reports be true, this un-American and unsanitary move- 
ment has been encouraged by the citizens of the different places 
visited by these men ; they have received and fed the Coxeyites 
and passed them along to the next town, evidently as a matter of 
policy and as an easy way to get rid of them. 

Regarding this subject from a sanitary point of view, and as- 
suming that this movement may be tolerated by the people, what 
precautions should be taken as a means of public protection ? It 
would seem that the health official of every town or city through- 
out the country should be clothed with sufficient power to pre- 
vent the entrance into their respective places of any assemblage 
which, in their opinion, is dangerous to the public health, until 
arigid inspection can be made regarding the sanitary condition 
of said assemblage ; to remove and quarantine all suspicious cases, 
and take such other measures as may be deemed necessary. This 
at once becomes a most important factor in preserving the public 
health and also in discouraging this fungous growth. The differ- 
ent state boards of health should also codperate in this matter. 

We cannot study this subject without being impressed with 
the fact that the public is largely responsible for the condition 
of filth, negligence, and the unsanitary condition of these people. 
No practical encouragement is given or inducement offered to 
promote personal cleanliness. We rear magnificent churches, 
hospitals, and other institutions, but we build no magnificent 
public baths. The fact that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness ” 
is apparently lost sight of. It may truthfully be said that there 
is absolutely no attention given by the public to this important 
matter, which is the foundation of good hygiene. It is true 
that in this city we find anchored to certain piers along 
the river front a few public floating bath-houses, small in 
size and of the most primitive construction, and as for 
furnishing bathing facilities for those dependent upon the 
public for this necessity they ace but a drop in the bucket. 
Their location is unknown beyond the immediate vicinity in 
which they are placed, the hours for bathing are restricted, 
the bath-houses can only be reached after a long walk through 
some of the worst and loneliest parts of the city. What accom- 
modation does it extend to a tired workingman or woman ? and 
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what inducement does it offer to a lazy tramp to bathe himself ? 
—the latter a most important public consideration. 

It seems strange that, while religious and other societies, 
philanthropists and rich men, are conjuring their brains to find 
the best method of improving the lowest class, the important 
necessity of public baths should not occur to them. These 
should be built on a large scale, with every possible convenience, 
even to a barber shop, where a tramp could occasionally have 
his hair cut and face shaved, which luxury he is at present de- 
prived of. The baths should always be opened and made attrac- 
tive. When this is done there will be fewer Anarchists found 
and fewer hospitals needed. © 2-< 

AtvaH H. Dory. 
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THE MODERN GIRL. 


BY SARAH GRAND, AUTHOR OF “ THE HEAVENLY TWINS.” 





In the present aspect of the Woman Question, the position of 
the young girl becomes an important as well as an interesting 
consideration. Only a limited number of people nowadays in- 
sist in their finite foolishness that all women indiscriminately 
should undertake the duties of motherhood. The conviction is 
gradually gaining ground that many amongst us are not suited 
for the sacred office. But allowing that marriage is the holiest 
and most perfect state both for men and women, in what way are 
our young men and maidens taught to qualify themselves for it ? 
Take the girl first: How is she educated so as to fit her for such 
an onerous position ? The constant effort so far has been to keep 
her in the most perfect ignorance of everything connected with 
it, and of the world which she will in turn be expected to educate 
her children to enter. This state of ignorance in marriageable 
women used to be called innocence. An innocent, according to 
the country people, is an idiot ; and by acurious coincidence, the 
husbands of these ladies, in moments of exasperation, call them 
idiots as often as anything. The absurdity of an education de- 
signed for the preservation of their ignorance was one of the first 
things to strike women as strange in the ordering of their lives 
when they began to think for themselves. Some of the highest 
authorities still insist that the arrangement is a wise one; but 
the highest authorities err sometimes, and are also apt to be want- 
ing in wit. It might have been expected that mothers would try 
to save their daughters from the cruel position in which the sys- 
tem of silence places them, but as a matter of fact mothers pretty 
generally evade the responsibility, and leave their daughters to find 
their own way out of the difficulty as best they can; and this, it 
appears, is what the modern girl is everywhere endeavoring to do, 
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Forced forward by impulses which are strange to herself and 
new to the race, she is gradually and involuntarily raising her- 
self. But it isa slow and painful process, and how to help her 
is the question to which many of the large-hearted and thought- 
ful women of the present time give the most serious and anxious 
attention. They have their views, as is inevitable, but their ob- 
ject is the unusual one of wishing to arrive at the truth of the 
matter rather than to prove themselves right; hence the subject 
is for the moment uppermost, and discussions of it are incessant. 
In the club and periodicals, at the dinner-table, and on the plat- 
form, what girls were, are, will be, and should be is the constant 
question. It is not, however, usually viewed as a whole, but in 
little sections, an undue importance being attached to each in 
succession, because, although women generally are becoming con- ' 
scious that some great change is taking place in their position, 
they are as yet unaware of the nature of it, and are consequently 
apt to settle upon some transient phase as being the change itself 
instead of merely an indication of change, or a temporary effect 
of the effervescence which inevitably accompanies it. 

Common is confusion of mind, and in the general tangle 
cause and effect are more often confounded than not. People 
know that there are Christians of all kinds, yet, when it suits 
their argument, they will confidently assert that this one is a 
saint or that one is a sinner, because he is a Christian; and they 
are not necessarily dishonest people either, only undiscriminating. 
What they mistake for the outcome of Christianity is merely an 
effect of temperament. Views are a dish at our intellectual din- 
ner which some of us can assimilate; we digest it and are the better 
for it, while it disagrees with others and upsets them. It is not 
the food that is at fault, however, but something wrong with the 
consumer. So some shriek that ‘‘ wildness ” is an outcome of the 
noble love of liberty, and others are easily convinced that some of 
their acquaintances are disagreeable because they approve of the 
suffrage for women; as if women had never been ‘‘wild” or worse 
before there was any talk of emancipating them, and as if there 
were something in the suffrage question inconsistent with a pleas- 
ing address. Impossible generalizations of this kind recur continu- 
ally, and just at the present time every daughter is supposed to be 
having difficulties with her mother, because some daughters are 
not happy in themselves, or have been unfortunate in their 
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parents. That daughters do revolt is true, and that they are in 
some instances right to do so must also be conceded by those who 
know the circumstances, but it is evident too that they are often 
wrong. When they revolt it is best to ask why they have done 
so; instead of which they are generally told that they mustn’t. 
This has been the mother’s method from time immemorial, and 
the mother’s mistake, as she is now finding. All things alter, and 
the girl alters insensibly with the rest, yet the mother at home 
remains unaware of the change. She expects her grown-up daugh- 
ter to be ignorant of everything objectionable upon earth until 
she marries, but then she may be told anything without other 
preparation than the marriage service. The English girl may 
be as much the chattel of her parents nowadays as 
ever she was, if the parents so choose. They can 
order her life in its most minute details up to the last moment 
that she spends beneath their roof, and can then hand her over, 
and often do, to face disease and death as the chattel of her 
husband. It is from the horrors of this position that girls have 
to make their escape, and that not for their own ends only, but 
for the benefit of the whole human race. The tyrannies of par- 
ents may be terrible. Fathers frequently compel their grown-up 
daughters to lead an idle, useless, and irksome existence in ac- 
cordance with their own prejudices, and quite irrespective of the 
girls’ abilities, inclinations, and possible necessities, until it is 
too late for them to make a career for themselves, and their lives 
are spoilt. Clergy, doctors, and lawyers practising in country 
places din marriage, and nothing else, into their daughters’ ears, 
although there are no marriageable men in the neighborhood. 
The latter go elsewhere for work as they grow up, but these par- 
ents argue on the old lines, apparently oblivious of the fact, as the 
beaver that builds its dam with the handle of a broom in a Lon- 
don garret is of the absence of water. But as we advance by 
degrees it becomes impossible to cramp the lives of mature 
young women in accordance with ideas that did for an older day, 
but that are impracticable and apt to be injurious in ours. Intel- 
ligence is active, books are plentiful, thought} is free, and there 
are always opportunities for conversation. The girls of a family 
may be “‘ like dumb driven cattle” until one of them marries, 
but then what the others become depends very much upon her. 
If she is able, energetic, and unhappy, she will take good care 
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that her sisters know the why and wherefore, and the result of 
her instruction must of necessity depend upon the kind of person 
marriage has made her. And besides the married sister, 
there are always the servants, many of them modest 
and high-principled women, more delicate minded than their 
mistresses, but many unfortunately quite the reverse. The young 
lady’s maid who brushes her mistress’s hair twice a day has ample 
opportunities to influence her, and does so only too often with 
the worst effect. The girl, like the boy, comes to an impression- 
able age, and is highly sensitive to the fatal fascination of a 
tabooed subject, and the only sensible way to educate her is to 
watch for this time, and then instruct her. There are usually in- 
dications of it in remarks she makes and questions she asks. It 
is urged by some mothers that premature knowledge of the world 
coarsens a girl, and makes her hard and callous. This is quite 
possible, but the knowledge should not be premature. Those who 
undertake the education of girls should be able to decide when 
the right time comes to impart it ; otherwise they are not fit for 
their office. It must be remembered that there are girls who 
would never get over premature revelations, while there are others 
with senses so precocious that they seem never to have had an age 
of innocence, and it is necessary to speak to these at once and 
plainly. Mothers must discriminate, and not shirk their duty in 
the matter because it is unpleasant. Girls generally know more 
of the world they live in than they are allowed to pretend. They 
learn somehow, as often involuntarily as not. But it is not what 
she knows that coarsens a girl—it is the way in which the know- 
ledge has been conveyed. A communication made in a giggle by 
a servant has a very different effect upon character and conduct 
from the same thing gravely given as a lesson. And when young 
people are taught the facts of life, they must also be taught what 
to think about them. Girls brought up on this plan make the 
most admirable women ; it is the haphazard of the other which 
ends only too often in disaster. 

The impulse of the elder married women just now is to keep 
girls from all knowledge of evil, that it may not grieve them; 
that of the younger is to enlighten them. This because the lat- 
ter are in the acute stage of suffering from lost illusions, and 
they would save others that misery at all events, while the elder 
women have calmed down, forgotten, become blunted, or lost 
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hope. The last oftenest. They cannot believe that the world 
will ever be any better than it is, and they can think of no other 
way of serving the girls than by keeping them in ignorance as 
long as possible. 

There was a charm about the old ideal of innocence which 
men and women of refinement are very loath to lose. If girls 
could be kept in perfect seclusion, only allowed to read works 
specially prepared for them, and married when they came to 
maturity to men worthy of them, then there could be little ques- 
tion that the preservation of what we call their innocence would 
be as practically right as it is poetically beautiful. But the con- 
dition of a girl’s life at the present time makes the old ideal al- 
most impossible and quite unsafe. It is almost impossible be- 
cause in the confusion consequent upon a great effort to set the 
human household in order, much is exposed which has hitherto 
been hidden, and the girl can see for herself. Hers is perhaps 
the most difficult position of all. She may be more intelligent 
than her mother, and although she may not be so well educated 
in the true sense of the word, she is pretty certain to have ac- 
quired more general information. Her mind is probably a store- 
house of disconnected facts, the object having been to cram as 
many as possible into it without order or arrangement, so that the 
chances are she cannot lay hold of anything for her guidance 
just when she wantsit. To keep young people in ignorance is to 
expose them to every risk, and to let them have knowledge with- 
out teaching them how to use it is to give them a dangerous 
machine with which they may injure themselves for life. 

The modern girl cannot help knowing that she herself is 
the subject of much discussion, and unless she is essentially 
stupid, she must have a fair idea of what a great deal of it is 
about. When Ellean, the innocent in “‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” confesses that she has known or suspected her step- 
mother’s character from the first, one is not surprised. But 
the ignorance required of a mature young woman is not only 
impossible, but injurious, to her character, since it is apt to 
drive her into a hypocritical assumption of it. The differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject places her between two stools. 
She would like to answer to every one’s expectations, but 
never knows what to know and what not to know. Her father 
would have her grow up in absolute ignorance of the world, her 
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mother leans also to that ideal, but other people she meets are 
altogether against it. She is given the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
the dictionary, and is expected to overlook the objectionable facts 
of life which they contain and explain. If she does not do so 
until she is married, it is argued that she is not pure minded 
But, besides such sources of information, as she comes to matur- 
ity, if she is healthy, she is conscious of inclinations and im- 
pulses which alter her whole attitude towards the other sex, and 
these are in no way checked by absolute silence on the subject. 
On the contrary, the mystery that is made of it is apt to change 
her involuntary interest into unwholesome curiosity, and then 
she will adroitly extract information from her elders unawares by 
affecting to know more than she does. She feels, thinks, and ob- 
serves; and thought, feeling, and observation together force her 
to draw her own conclusions ; but whether these will be sound 
and healthy is now a matter of chance. She may ask questions 
on any other subject under the sun, but on this one she is left to 
her natural instincts,although these may betray her into pernicious 
habits, and often do. She may receive a certain amount of 
teaching on all serious subjects but that which concerns the very 
reason of her being. She is expected to have the highest princi- 
ples in the matter, and yet to know nothing at all about it. For 
the chief duty of her life she is unprepared. The inconsistencies 
in the whole education of a girl are both ludicrous and pathetic, 
and place her in a false if not a dangerous position. 

It is no longer possible, even if it were desirable, to protect the 
modern girl, in the old acceptation of the word. What we are 
aiming at is to make the world a safe and pleasant place for her 
to live in, and it is found best to arm her with information that 
she may know her enemies when she meets them, and be able to 
protect herself—from herself as well as from her enemies. One 
is specially sorry for the daughters of rich, idle, and sensual 
mothers because they are more hoodwinked and imposed upon 
than girls in any other class. There are hundreds of daughters 
at the mercy of mothers who have no nobler ambition than to 
secure a good place in society for them. These girls are most 
sedulously “‘ protected,” that is to say they are deprived of the 
safeguard of knowledge, and not for any good reason, but merely 
for vulgar commercial purposes. The less girls know the more 
easily they are influenced in their choice of husbands. These 
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girls are brought up, regardless of character and constitution, 
- exclusively for the marriage market, and are exhibited like fatted 
fowls whose value depends upon the color and condition of their 
flesh. The sooner a girl in this set is married, the better her 
parents are pleased. They have done with the trouble of her 
then, and do not care much what becomes of her afterwards, so 
long as she keeps up appearances. These are the girls who are 
now beginning to revolt in numbers. Until lately only one here 
and there would strike out admirably for freedom and attain to 
the Higher Life ; but just as often they become courtesans of the 
clique which openly airs its depravity everywhere, and makes the 
manners of many of the country houses an offence to the nation. 
Prudent mothers do not allow their daughters to go alone to these 
places or mix with this set except under strict surveillance ; but 
prudence is not the rule with society mothers; position and how 
to secure it is their first consideration, the position which is con- 
ferred by mere money and rank. They will sit down with the 
lowest in the land if only he have a high-sounding title. There 
is nothing that brutalizes a woman like the struggle for rank, and 
it is heartbreaking to see how young girls are exposed, forced for- 
ward, and sacrificed to further this common and contemptible 
aim. Mothers of this kind are strong on the subject of what 
girls should not know. They play into the hands of the kind of 
men they meet when they play for position, and do their best to 
further the principal object in life of those men, the care for their 
own convenience. Girls with a knowledge of the world be- 
come extremely fastidious in their choice of husbands, and it is 
obvious that nothing could be more inconvenient both to men 
and mothers in a good many cases. 

But well-meaning mothers, not yet out of the sycophant stage, 
are also afraid of what men will say. This is a survival of the 
days of the degradation of marriage, when it was almost the 
only career open to a woman as a means of livelihood. Then 
women had to consider what men required of them, but now they 
ask why they require it. Men would lose their respect for girls 
who knew the world, some declare; but we ask why more for girls 
than for married women, and find in the answer a motive that 
makes what they call their respect of noconsequence. It is also 
objected that men will turn a girl’s knowledge to evil account, 
which is very probable ; but the men who do it are those who 
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take advantage of their ignorance for the same purpose. It 
would be best to save girls from having to deal with animals of . 
this description, but as this is impossible, surely some knowledge 
of the kind is an absolutely necessary safeguard. 

When the mother shows want of sympathy and want of com- 
prehension with regard to the subjects that perplex the daughter, 
the girl is driven elsewhere with her troubles, and very often 
chooses an undesirable confidante ; and thus it happens that the 
last person a girl thinks of consulting about any interest of vital 
importance to herself is her own mother. No honorable person 
will interfere between parents and children, but how to help an 
unhappy girl except by doing so is frequently a question. 
Pressure of public opinion will have its effect in time, but mean- 
while much damage is being done, much needless suffering in- 
flicted. There is no doubt, however, that the modern girl has 
been caught by the rising tide of progress, and will be borne along 
bravely. If parents are tyrannical, if the girl finds herself one of 
a houseful of girls doomed tostagnation at home, or with marriage 
mapped out for her as the only alternative when marriage is dis- 
tasteful ; or if she has any strong bent and finds herself prevented 
from pursuing it, she surely owes it as a duty to herself to seek 
advice on the subject, and to revolt if necessary. It is not her 
parents’ prospects that are at stake, but her own, and the happi- 
ness of her whole life depends upon the early choice of a career 
suited to her constitution, taste, and abilities. 

The modern girl is growing up, and “ more life and fuller” is 
what she wants. The subject of her capacity is one that it is not 
possible to generalize upon. The genus girl is comprised of in- 
dividuals of the most varied powers and opposite inclinations, and 
in order to do them justice circumstances should be made to suit 
this variety—circumstances, that is to say, in the way of educa- 
tion and opportunities for putting themselves to the test, and 
arriving at a proper knowledge of what they can or can not do. 
The way of the world has been to make a sphere of an invariable 
size and shape for all girls indiscriminately according to their 
class. If it does not fit, the girl is held to be at fault, and the 
educator is expected to alter her, to take her in, like a dress, if 
necessary rather than to enlarge her little sphere. If possible 
she is forced into it and kept there; and in one case her spirit 
will be broken, her development checked, and her chances of 
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happiness lost ; in another she will outgrow it in spite of herself, 
but will become distorted in the effort, like cedar-trees dwarfed 
by Chinese gardeners to grow in flower pots. One meets speci- 
mens of this sort of mismanagement every day, the first being a 
weak and useless women of the kind that brings contempt upon 
the sex, while the second is only too often an evil influence. 

“What are we to do with our girls ?” distracted parents ask 
incessantly. The answer is easy enough. Consider them, re- 
spect the needs of their nature, and do not require them to con- 
form to the exigencies of the day before yesterday. Parents who 
would do their duty by the modern girl should recognize the fact 
that the average of intelligence is higher in her sex than it used 
to be, that observation is involuntary, and that silence may con- 
ceal thought, but does not stifle it. The reasoning faculty is 
there, and will work of its own accord, but probably all awry if 
not carefully directed. There are very few girls who will not 
strive after an ideal of life if only it is offered to them early. 
Girls are of a plastic nature. Their inclinations for the most part 
tend toward refining influences ; but influenced they must be, and 
if there is an absence of that which is noble in the shape into 
which they are first moulded, then that which is ignoble is apt to 
take its place. There is no more difficult or delicate task in edu- 
cation than the forming of a young girl’s character. If a well- 
judged touch will on the one hand produce the most beautiful 
results, so on the other one that is ill-judged will warp and dis- 
figure. 

The present difficulty has already resulted both in good and 
evil. In the first reaction from the old state of things, the chattel- 
girl is apt to rebel against necessary as well as unnecessary re- 
straint, and the consequence is anything but edifying ; but at the 
same time there are girls growing up among us in all classes who 
promise to be among the finest specimens of their sex the world 
has ever seen in any numbers. Now and then individuals of the 
kind have appeared to show what women might be, but it is only 
in our day that the type has blossomed out into many representa- 
tives. These girls are the product of the higher education which 
is truly both higher and an education ; and happy is the man who 
secures one of them for a wife. 

SaRaAH GRAND. 














MEXICO UNDER PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


BY PRINCE AGUSTIN DE ITURBIDE. 





In an article published in this RevizEw some months ago, M. 
Romero, then Mexican Minister of Finance, complained that false 
news regarding Mexico found easy access to the columns of 
American journals. His position was justified by the cases to 
which he referred, and by many others, but the complaint could 
scarcely have been expected from the representative of a Govern- 
ment that owes its existence, in no small measure, to the misrep- 
resentation of its affairs. For, of the rulers of our times, none 
has derived greater benefit from the action of a subsidized press 
than has Mr. Diaz, notwithstanding the fact that he governs one 
of the countries where there is the steel of a thousand pens in the 
sabre of a soldier. 

When Mr. Diaz came into power his government was supported 
by internal elements of stability that might have insured com- 
parative peace such as he had not allowed the Republic to enjoy 
for years ; but, to control those elements by the means he devised, 
Mr. Diaz needed vast sums of money, for which he depended 
on foreign loans. It became necessary, therefore, to inspire for- 
eign capitalists with confidence in the new order of things. Finan- 
cial agents were accordingly sent to the money markets of Europe 
and of the United States, and a very simple plan to control the 
press was put into practice: numerous journalsand periodicals 
were established at the public expense, to which government 
employés were compelled to subscribe ; whilst the independent 
press, whether Catholic or anti-Catholic, was muzzled with 
relentless persecution. The correspondents of foreign press asso- 
ciations were not neglected, and in the United States and Europe 
the services of leading organs were secured. 
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It is through such mediums that foreign readers know of Mex- 
ico and its government. An exaggerated idea of that vast and rich 
field for speculation was created, and American and European 
capitalists sent stagnant millions there to multiply. They did 
for Diaz what they did for Juarez Celman, and Juarez Celman 
did for them what Diaz will have done, for the financial policy of 
the northern dictator is culminating in a crisis such as his con- 
temporary brought about in the Argentine. 

At home Mr. Diaz had some difficulties, not very serious, to 
overcome. There was our exotic constitution. This consists, in 
part, of a statement of the ‘‘ Rights of Man” as they were 
inspired by the French Revolution ; and, in what concerns the 
political division and government of the Republic, it is, prac- 
tically, a translation into the Spanish language of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, while a fair number of its articles are 
devoted to the Catholic religion. 

I cannot exaggerate the evil that has accrued to the Latin 
republics of America from the frenzy of their radical politicians 
for blind imitation of the institutions of the United States. 
Those theorists appear to have overlooked the fact that the true 
merit of the American Magna Charta consists in that it implies 
no sudden change from accustomed laws, no abrupt departure 
from the traditions of the people it is meant to govern, but gives 
to habit and to necessary innovations the sanction of law. Our 
liberals of the past generation would have best imitated this con- 
stitution, therefore, not by transplanting it into our language, 
but by giving Mexico a code in keeping with the tradition that 
bound us through six centuries to New Spain and Anahuac. The 
Liberator had proposed to do this, but his plan was not realized 
and, after many calamities, we inherited the one referred to, 
known as the Constitution of 1857. 

In Mexico there had been but little public instruction. For 
three hundred years it had been governed by the laws of the 
Spanish Empire and during those centuries the Indians, a large ma- 
jority of the population, were treated as minors. When independ- 
ence was secured, thirty years of anarchy followed. It was that 
people, at that period of its history, whom the radicals proposed 
to govern by the laws of the most advanced nations. What 
wonder that those laws should never have been enforced and that 
there were few who took exception to breaches of the constitu- 
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tion for other purposes than to use them as political arms and 
revolutionary pretexts ! Juarez had suppressed the enemies who, 
like Mr. Diaz and others, continually rose in arms against him 
in the name of the constitution. His successor, Mr. Lerdo, had, 
for three years, triumphed over the same foes until he was over- 
thrown by a revolution whereof the military command had been 
confided to General Diaz by its leader, Mr. Benitez, author of the 
revolutionary programme. That programme accused Lerdo and 
his subalterns of many breaches of the laws and promised reforms 
and constitutional amendments, all of which increased the ob- 
stacles between Mr. Diaz and the satisfaction of his ambition. 

The presence of Benitez and of Gonzalez was the greatest im- 
pediment with which Mr. Diaz had to contend in the realization 
of his designs ; that of the former, because he still loved the liberal 
principles to which he had devotea a long and brilliant career 
and was, withal, the soul of the revolution and the most popular 
civilian in the party. Gonzalez viewed the situation from a 
different standpoint ; he had spent years in adversity with Diaz, 
had been his constant companion in former unsuccessful attempts 
to overthrow established governments, and had no less love than 
his commanding officer for riches and power. He was the most 
popular general in the army. Those two leaders were the only 
rivals Mr. Diaz had in the triumphant party. 

But there were minor ambitions to satisfy. The civil wars of 
Spanish America gave rise to a class of men known in Mexico as 
la chinaca; they congregated in bands of greater or less import- 
ance according to the renown of their chieftains, who assumed 
and conferred military titles, frequently recognized by the gov- 
ernment in return for services received. In times of war chinacos 
served either or both parties without other considerations than 
those suggested by personal interest, for the chinaca was usually 
ignorant, undisciplined, having little heed for politics, and seeing 
in revolution merely an opportunity tothrive. Those nineteenth- 
century condottiert were organized in a species of feudal system ; 
ranches, haciendas, districts, each had its sovereign lord whose 
allegiance was due to some higher chieftain of the state or region. 
In many cases leadership among chinacos had become hereditary 
and at times was exercised by chiefs who had abandoned their 
adventurous career. 

As revolutionary leaders had become rare since the fall of the 
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Empire—in fact, as they were represented in the field by Mr. Diaz 
and the officers whose services were pledged to him, he was the 
only commander-in-chief that chinacos had obeyed for years ; 
they were identified with his interests aud formed the basis of 
his power when his government was established. But his policy 
of fostering conflicting ambitions among chinacos would have 
become a stumbling-block in the hour of his success, had not fa- 
vorable circumstances intervened. 

The parties between which the French intervention found 
Mexico divided, and which represented principles, had been 
either paralyzed or transformed. The assassination of Miramon 
and Mejia left the Catholics without a military leader, and, the 
conservative elements having been wasted by war and misman- 
agement, the party was reduced to inactivity. The Liberals had 
remained in undisputed power, but the composition of their party 
was an assurance of its division; for while there were Liberals who 
believed, perhaps, that the destruction of the Church in Mexico 
(that was their programme) might be conducive to national 
prosperity, there were many Liberals of high degree whose 
ideal was neither to destroy Catholicism nor to establish 
radical principles, but to thrive by the spoliation of the 
Church or by the bounty of the government. There were 
others, with less selfish motives, who wished government 
to, be guided by the Liberal theories and to protect the 
Liberal institutions that so much blood had been shed 
to enforce upon the country. And, both being disappointed, 
a faction had been formed that, in the name of Liberalism, 
kept the Republic in constant disorder. Conservative officers 
and statesmen, having no other field for action in politics or war 
than to abet or oppose the revolutions of Diaz, thought they 
served the country’s interests best by giving their decisive support 
to that general. All but the memory had vanished of the parties 
in whose struggles, ten years before, the Powers of the old world 
and the new had intervened ; the names, even, had changed, for 
it was no longer the Imperialists and Republicans, the Catholics 
and Radicals, the Conservatives and Liberals, but the Juarists or 
Lerdists defending their power and the Porfirists or Benitists 
struggling to grasp it. And these two parties contended until 
one was destroyed. 

lf, therefore, Diaz had many partisans to disappoint and con- 
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sequently lose, he could very easily isolate them by a judicious 
distribution of his favors. The character of Mexican revolu- 
tionists favored this end : their action is essentially local, and they 
combine their efforts under exceptional circumstances only, and 
never willingly away from their native regions. On the other hand, 
all organized resistance had been abandoned after the flight 
of Lerdo and his cabinet, and the few troops still in the field 
were successively reduced to obedience, so that discrimination be- 
tween partisans of subaltern degree involved little more than 
sentimental importance, though friends of the President claim it 
implied a task that genius alone could undertake successfully. 

But Diaz could not dispose so easily of obligations to his col- 
leagues ; those engagements had been made with men he had 
not at that time the power to betray. To these, consequently, 
he gave due participation in the management of affairs, and their 
friends received proportionate shares of the spoils. In fact, the 
first administration of Mr. Diaz was conducted according to 
previous agreements in so far as was practicable. But to- 
wards the end of the term, Benitez, the only member of the 
government in whose integrity and ability the country had faith, 
was removed. ‘The revolutionary programme provided that the 
President of the Republic and the Governors of States should not 
be re-elected to consecutive terms of office, whence it had been 
stipulated that Benitez should succeed Diaz. But this candidacy 
collided with the ambition of Gonzalez, whom Diaz always feared. 
Shortly before the time for the elections, Gonzalez assumed a 
threatening attitude and, as it was in his power to make a revolu- 
tion, the President did not hesitate. Benitez found it advisable 
to depart from Mexican territory, and to Gonzalez was given com- 
mand of an army with which he marched through the country, 
placing partisans of his own in the public offices occupied by the 
friends of Benitez. He was elected President of the Republic, 
having promised to replace Mr. Diaz in the chair at the expira- 
tion of the term. 

The administration of Gonzalez was a reign of plunder, im- 
morality, and vice that has few parallelsin history. Itserved Mr. 
Diaz by making his own administration, unsatisfactory as it had 
been, appear good by comparison; and as no pains were spared to 
keep that comparison constantly in the minds of the people, he was 
regarded asa saviour, when, in 1884, he returned to the Presidency, 
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Mr. Diaz found the treasury ransacked and the revenues and 
even the public buildings hypothecated. Notwithstanding this 
condition of the public treasury, every other circumstance was 
favorable. Abroad there was an unusual tendency toward for- 
eign speculation, and that propitious condition of the world’s 
money markets was an assurance of eventual relief. Meanwhile 
the great commercial houses of Mexico offered to advance several 
millions of dollars to satisfy immediate exigencies. The question 
of money did not, therefore, present a very perplexing aspect at 
that time. On the other hand the neutrality of Gonzalez could 
be secured by allowing him and his friends the peaceful posses- 
sion of the riches they had taken—( Diaz was not strong enough to 
deprive them of their wealth)—and of the Goverment of the State 
of Guanajuato, to which he had himself elected before abandoning 
the presidency ; but Gonzalez exacted the further stipulations 
that other governors of States, ministers abroad, and minor em- 
ployees should retain the positions he had given them ; and upon 
these conditions, and that of alternating with Diaz in the Chief 
Magistracy, he was willing to continue the ally of his successor. 
It may be said, therefore, that between his own partisans and 
those of his rival, Mr. Diaz could depend on all the revolutionists 
in the country. Moreover, many of the officers who had served 
Lerdo until his fall, finding it incompatible with their military 
honor and personal dignity to accept the advances of Gonzalez’s 
government, had returned to the service and given Mr. Diaz the 
guarantee of their honorable past. 

The public in general, weary of civil war, more weary still of 
Gonzalez’s irregularities, and being satisfied that the return of 
Diaz to power was the only means of insuring a relative peace, 
hailed him as “the necessary man.” His popularity was the 
greater at that time, since, as I have said, he was prevented dur- 
ing his first administration from exhibiting his dictatorial pro- 
pensities to their full extent. The President had, therefore, no 
restraint upon his action and was free to shape the nation’s 
course as might, according to his understanding, best serve its 
interests. Ido not know whether at that time Diaz conceived a 
policy that might serve those interests and his own, but it is cer- 
tain that the one he adopted was the least calculated to do either, 
for ten years have sufficed to alienate the public will, impair the 
sources of public wealth, retard the natural development of the 
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country, plunge the country into bankruptcy, and bring upon 
himself the distressing mania of persecution. 

Unlike the great men whose superiority has in different 
epochs enabled them to establish despotic governments, Diaz 
founded his on the incompetency of his supporters, for he appears 
ever to have been conscious of his impotence to subdue the 
stronger and more enlightened of his fellow-countrymen, and, 
deeming their possible hostility a constant menace to his power, 
he has not only excluded them from all participation in the man- 
agement of affairs, but made it his constant care to destroy them. 
In a country whereof the social conditions had been so agitated, it 
is readily understood that many fair reputations reposed on any- 
thing but solid bases. Some, whose principles were not well de- 
fined, were seduced ; others were exiled to foreign missions, con- 
signed to infected prisons, or subjected to an espionage that 
makes them at times envy the life of a prisoner; and others 
were killed or forced to seek in foreign countries refuge from a 
persecution that frequently follows them beyond the frontiers of 
the Republic. Thus the nation is deprived of the services of its 
ablest citizens, and intellect, character, virtue, whatever appears 
above the level of mediocrity is sacrificed to the envy and fear of 
a sterile ambition. 

The men to whom power is confided are chosen from among 
those who are so constituted as to be trustworthy lieutenants of 
the dictator and, since the absence of lofty aspirations is, in his 
sight, the most desirable qualification, it follows that the repre- 
sentatives of his rule throughout the country are, with some 
exceptions, individuals of admitted inferiority and of no less 
recognized laxity of morals; their employment being a conspiracy 
against order, their fidelity is rewarded by the toleration of local 
despotism and proportionate participation in the general plunder 
that is an essential feature in the government’s policy. 

It is evident that the $40,000,000, more or less, to which 
the national revenue amounts, is not sufficient to defray the 
expenses of this system ; foreign loans have, therefore, become a 
necessity. These have been obtained by misrepresenting the state 
of things in Mexico, and it is surprising with what ease financial 
agents and a subsidized press have been able to inspire a belief 
that the retrograde course of the Mexican Government is an ex- 


pression of prosperous development, too sudden, too rapid, too 
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thorough not to be at variance with all the laws of human pro- 
gress. Such exaggerated reports must naturally rest on some 
concrete facts, and these were manufactured. Railroads, mining 
companies, land syndicates—here and there a factory—sprang up 
at the expense of enormous subventions, and by virtue of the 
same not a few schemers were suddenly enriched ; these became 
trumpeters of Mr. Diaz’s fame ; and, with the example of their 
prosperity, and with statements of enterprises apparently flourish- 
ing, and of the prospects of others about to be undertaken, the 
Mexican boom was brought about. So it was plausible to gointo 
the money markets of Europe to borrow millions “for the con- 
version of the public debt,” “‘ for the liquidation of subventions,” 
for anything but the real purpose, which was to have an ample 
supply of funds for the consolidation of Cesarism. 

Large portions of the loans contracted by the federal govern- 
ment were necessarily devoted to the objects for which the money 
had been avowedly borrowed, and the remainder was never 
sufficient to admit of necessary divisions ; wherefore governors, 
also, contracted debts in the names of their respective States, 
cities and towns followed the example, until, in all, the indebted- 
ness of the Republic has reached a chaotic condition that repre- 
sents not a few perplexing problems. In fact, at the time when 
Mr. Diaz’s financial situation was at its best, when the credit of 
his government was at its highest,the diplomatic representative of 
a foreign power reported to his government that the Republic 
was insolvent. His statement was erroneous, but it so nearly 

_expressed the apparent truth that one cannot criticise the dip- 
lomat to whom I refer for deducing it from the premises on which 
he reasoned. I may as well say that one of those premises was 
the fashionable hypothesis of that time: that the rule of Diaz 
was to be longer than present indications would lead us to 
suppose. 

I have in my possession a pamphlet that was not allowed to 
circulate in Mexico; the author of which enters into many inter- 
esting details of the transactions to which I have alluded and 
strengthens his statements with names and figures. The following 
paragraph which I translate illustrates one form of manipulation 
under the Diaz régime : 


Another loan was negotiated by the government of Porfirio Diaz to 
liquidate subventions due the railroad companies of the Republic. When 
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the funds had been obtained, the Secretary of the Treasury showed some re 
luctance to dispose of them in the proposed way. The Mexican Central was 
the largest creditor—Government owed that company $14,000,000—and the 
tardiness in paying affected stocks and bonds. The Secretary of Public 
Works offered to use his influence to secure an immediate liquidation in ex- 
change for the materials necessary to construct and operate a railroad of 
thirty kilometres between his hacienda of Motzorongo and the Vera Cruz 
road. . .. The company, recognizing the risk its money ran in the hands of 
Diaz’s government, accepted Pacheco’s proposition. 


Not long ago I read a statement concerning the last loan ; it 
showed by judicious reasoning and statistical proof that the gov- 
ernment had in this case endeavored to incur liabilities to the ex- 
tent of $27,000,000 for a benefit to the nation of about $6,000,000, 
but, Mr. Diaz’s credit having declined, the loan has been only 
partially subscribed. 

The question arises, What action will future governments take 
regarding the securities that the present one has issued in the name 
of the nation? No one can give a positive answer to that ques- 
tion, but it seems to be the opinion of the majority that some 
agreement must be made with foreign creditors, since the public 
faith has to some extent been pledged, and since the country has 
in some measure profited by a portion of the funds obtained. 
This sentiment does not prevail, however, in regard to loans such 
as the last, made against the protest of the nation and for no 
other manifest purpose than to perpetuate its enthralment. 
Original speculators are not ignorant of the problematical value 
of such securities launched on European markets and have dis- 
posed of them in due season ; the result can be indirect only for 
them, but it may be very positive for others. 

It is apparent from what has been said that Mexico’s “ an- 
precedented development”—our ‘‘ material progress,” as Mr. 
Diaz’s friends are fond of calling it—is neither more nor less than 
a subterfuge necessary in the financial policy of the dictatorship 
and constituting the following vicious circle : Enterprises of dif- 
ferent kinds are set on foot at the expense of subventions that in 
themselves assure a profit, if not a fortune, to original contractors ; 
a sufficient portion of those subventions is paid from existing 
funds to facilitate the beginning of operations and the floating 
of stock ; subsidized organs then raise a cry throughout Europe 
and America to draw the attention of money markets to the 
field for speculation that ‘Mr. Diaz’s genius is opening to the 
world”; Mr. Diaz’s agents go before deceived foreign publics, 
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make it worth the while of some influential financier to assist, 
and secure a loan ; with part of that loan original subvention ac- 
counts are liquidated and the country is again declared to be 
enjoying a foretaste of the millennium. In the mean time, 
neither a flourishing traffic nor the development of commerce is 
proportioned to expectations, but both are affected by the uncon- 
trollable depreciation of silver, while legitimate enterprise is 
hampered by prohibitory taxation and partisan monopoly to an 
extent that makes even due calculations disappointing. 

With money obtained in the manner described and with other 
elements alluded to, Mr. Diaz established adictatorship. Casar- 
ism the world over proceeds by like means to the same end; the 
special features it has developed lately in Mexico are due to the 
unusual circumstances under which Mr. Diaz became its agent. 

The Mexican constitution was very liberal, to begin with, and 
the still more liberal amendments made after the revolution, to- 
gether with promises of further reforms, were even more binding 
upon the President. The whole must, therefore, be disregarded, 
and, in so far as possible, abolished. But, I repeat, the phraseol- 
ogy of the constitution, ‘‘ United States of Mexico,” ‘‘ Universal 
Suffrage,” ‘‘ Free, Sovereign, and Independent States,” and such 
like, had for a quarter of a century supplied all the pretexts for 
insurrection, and were familiar sounds that, for reasons I need 
not enumerate, must be preserved. But, to undermine the 
form of government those words represent, it was sufficient to 
undermine public suffrage. 

If in the classic lands of freedom elections are sometimes 
avowedly farcical, in a country where they have seldom decided a 
question at issue their influence is readily destroyed by the action 
of martial law. Asa result the governorship of States, seats in 
Congress and State legislatures, and, in a word, all offices to be 
given by the people are filled by nominees of the President, or 
of others with his consent, and they remain in office until they 
become unsatisfactory—which is seldom the case. This system, 
of course, makes one man the sole motor of every legislative and 
administrative act throughout the Republic. The judicial 
branch of the Government is subjected in like manner to the 
President’s will. The pamphlet from which I quoted above gives 
as illustrative of this fact a case in which the Supreme Court, 
having decided in a given sense, reversed its decision two days 
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later by order of the President. Journalists had for a while been 
to some degree exempt from these arbitrary practices, because the 
constitution provided that, if one jury found them guilty, a sec- 
ond jury should impose the penalty. But as jurors were often 
more devoted to the cause of justice than to the interests of the 
Government, the constitution was amended in a sense that 
brought disaffected writers under the immediate control of judges. 

The constitutional amendment made, in accordance with the 
programme of the revolution, to declare the President of the Re- 
public and Governors of States ineligible to consecutive terms of 
office was twice re-amended. Prior to 1888 the new form allowed 
those functionaries to serve for ¢wo consecutive terms, and in 1890 
the last amendment allowed indefinite re-election. In both cases 
what few arguments were advanced by friends of the administra- 
tion were based on the theory of the “‘necessary man.” 

Thus, as has often been repeated, with the most liberal laws 
and a government the most despotic, Mexico is subjected toa 
régime that produces the evils of both the written and the prac- 
tised forms without the advantages of either. 

One would naturally ask, What means can have been employed 
to make a people endure such a condition of affairs ? The ques- 
tion can be answered in two words: Money and Murder—abetted 
by an unaccountable hope that Mr. Diaz inspired some years ago 
and by fatigue of civil war ; andif those two words are in them- 
selves revolting as expressive of a government’s policy, the way 
in which official assassination is practised cannot be adequately 
qualified. The favorite form is the application of the fugitive 
law, in virtue of which a prisoner who attempts to escape is fired 
upon. An offender is conveyed, usually at night, from the place 
where he may have been arrested, and the guard shoots him “ to 
prevent evasion”; sometimes they say he escapes, and some- 
times they find it simpler to say nothing. This form of execu- 
tion is very often applied to public malefactors, and, though it is 
true society gains by the removal of such pernicious members, it 
is difficult to understand why a government should resort to 
lynching in cases where law would be efficient—the only explana- 
tion therefore is to be found in the necessity of inspiring terror. The 
fugitive law is not applied by order of the President alone, but is 
tolerated in his menials, and it is easy to conceive the unlimited 
abuses of which it admits in the hands of lordlings who have seen 
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their sand-bags turned to feudal sceptres. But it speaks highly, 
very highly, for the courage of the Mexican race that, in the 
presence of sure ruin on the one hand, and with a golden path 
inviting them on the other to comfort or affluence, the govern- 
ment has found it useful to kill many thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen. The lowest estimate I have heard for official 
assassinations gave, in 1891, an average of one and a half per day 
since Mr. Diaz’s accession to power. 

As for money, the last efforts show that further loans cannot 
be negotiated and, as I said, the yearly revenue will not de- 
fray the expenses of the Diaz system. On the other hand, the 
feeling of the later seventies and early eighties, that made peace 
appear cheap at any cost, has changed: the people think now 
that, under the present government, peace costs more than it is 
worth. Plotting, scheming, conspiracy, are rampant throughout 
the country. It is not many months since it was found advisable 
to send ten thousand troops of the line to suppress a local move- 
ment in the State of Guerrero, and similar affairs have claimed 
the government’s attention in the States of Puebla, Jalisco, 
Guanajuato, Chihuahua, and elsewhere. A general feeling of 
impending collapse is noticeable throughout the country. The 
hope Mr. Diaz had inspired has vanished, and people seem to be 
preparing for ‘‘ the unforeseen.” 

** Hi Universal,” a ministerial daily paper, referring to the 
deficit in this year’s budget, says : 

“Government has not abandoned the contest. Far from that, it 
struggles with all its might—heroically—as becomes its honor and its duty ; 
ithas realized stupendous economies—all that were compatible with an 
efficient public service; it has created new sources of revenue—all that 
were possible under these delicate circumstances—and, assisted by the en- 
lightened committee on the budget, it has insured a wonderful reduction 
in the deficit. But the evil subsists and may become more serious, and, if 


the value of silver falls in the next three months proportionately as it has 
in the past, all hope of equilibrium will have disappeared.” 


When the personal organ of the President finds nothing better 
to publish than this, it would appear that we are being prepared 
for further ‘‘stupendous economies” in the form of repudiated 
obligations. The deficit for this year is estimated at $8,000,000, 
and at $13,000,000 for the next. Government organs admit a 
deficit of $3,000,000 for 1894, and trust to Mr. Diaz’s ability for 
1895. 
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Thus, after exercising absolute power for ten years, having 
larger revenues and fewer legitimate expenses than had any of his 
predecessors, the “‘ necessary man” has burdened Mexico with a 
debt of $200,000,000 and sunk his government into bankruptcy 
from which, as he says in his speech to Congress, only extraordi- 
nary measures can extricate it. He does not suggest to what ex- 
traordinary measures he may resort. 

I would be misunderstood if readers of the NorTtH AMERICAN 
REVIEW supposed me to believe the situation hopeless, for, with 
the rest of my countrymen, I have implicit faith in the integrity 
of a new generation and, consequently, see in the approaching 
fall of Diaz the solution of our difficulties and an assurance of 
national prosperity. 

ITURBIDE. 














OUR FAMILY SKELETON. 


BY JOHN F. HUME. 





THE Ctovernors of a number of the Southern States recently 
had a pre-arranged conference at Richmond, Va., to whose pro- 
ceedings it was manifestly intended that public attention should 
be invited. The declared purpose of its members was to consult as 
to the best measures for bringing to thé communities they repre- 
sented an increase of capital and population. With that end in 
view, it is certainly somewhat curious that, so far as the public is 
advised, the distinguished conferees, in the course of their delibera- 
tions, unintentionally overlooked, or intentionally ignored, what 
is to-day one of the principal hindrances to Southern growth and 
prosperity. I refer to the repudiated or neglected debts of sundry 
of our States. 

It will doubtless surprise a good many people to learn the 
amounts that are owing by American States, which are discredited 
by non-payment of either principal or interest, or of both. Some 
information on this point can be gained by consulting the list of 
securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. If anyone is 
desirous of getting some bonds that bear the great seal of an 
American State for very little money, he can there find between 
eight and nine millions of dollars, par value, in the obligations 
of the State of Arkansas, that will cost him, according to current 
quotations, between ten and fifteen cents on the dollar. 
If his preference should be for the undertakings of the 
older State of North Carolina, he can get, in the same way, 
nearly twelve millions of them, by paying from five to eight 
cents on the dollar. If, however, his inclination should 
lead him to select paper of the more aristocratic South 
Carolina, he can be supplied to the extent of six millions of 
dollars at from two to five percent. And, if his admiration 
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for venerable names and institutions should carry him still 
further, he can get at a low figure certificates representing 
original bonded issues of the State of Virginia amounting, with- 
out interest, to fifteen millions of dollars. This last statement 
may be a puzzle to some readers, who have recently been informed 
that Virginia has settled her disputed indebtedness by a compro- 
mise with her creditors. That settlement, however, extends to 
only two-thirds of the debt. The other third Virginia has abso- 
lutely discarded on the not altogether unplausible ground that, 
when she was divested of one-third of her territory and wealth by 
the creation of the new State of West Virginia, she was to that 
extent equitably absolved from obligation, and she has set it over 
to West Virginia to take care of. And what has West Virginia 
done about it? As part of the original debtor State she was 
equally liable with the rest of the commonwealth, and as an honest 
community she could not decline to contribute, at least propor- 
tionately, to the debt’s extinguishment, without further under- 
taking. But there was fresh assumption on her part. The act 
of Congress under which she accepted admission into the Union 
as a separate State required her to discharge her full share of the 
old indebtedness, and the constitution under which she did enter 
the Union, and which became a solemn compact with all the 
world, provided that ‘‘ An equitable proportion of the public 
debt of the commonwealth of Virginia, prior to the first of Janu- 
ary in the year 1861, shall be assumed by this State.” 

But, although more than thirty years have passed since the 
foregoing agreement was entered into, West Virginia has not 
paid one cent of the liability she assumed, nor does she show the 
slightest disposition to do so. Under such conditions it is not 
surprising that the certificates referred to should command at the 
Stock Exchange only from six to seven cents on the dollar, which 
seems to be the world’s estimate of the value of West Virginia’s 
promises-to-pay. 

In this matter of the Virginia debt great inequity has been 
done. Old Virginia has been denounced as a repudiator the 
whole world over, and yet she has never refused to settle with her 
creditors for her proportionate share of the debt on some basis, 
and according to what she claimed to be the full measure of her 
ability, in the end making what is conceded to be the amende 
honorable ; while West Virginia, just as strongly obligated from 
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the beginning, and fully as able to perform her stipulations, doing 
nothing whatever, has encountered scarcely a word of criticism. 
The charge of repudiation has been strangely misplaced. It is 
West Virginia that should be pilloried. 

But the Stock Exchange list does not tell the whole story of 
State defaults, by any means. It does not tell it fully in the case 
of any of the States just named, and there are others whose 
neglected obligations are not admitted to Wall Street’s famous 
market at all. Georgia has issued nine or ten millions of those 
last referred to ; Florida is responsible for four or five millions 
more, and Louisiana for twenty millions. As far back as 1842 
Mississippi had put out seven millions of her bonds that went to 
the European market. Their disposition was fair enough, but 
Mississippi soon made an alarming discovery. Her Governor an- 
nounced in a message to the people of that State that their bonds 
had fallen into the hands of a person ‘‘in whose veins flows the 
blood of Judas and of Shylock, and who unites the qualities of 
both his countrymen.” ‘‘ He,” continued His Excellency in his 
picturesque way, ‘‘ has mortgages upon the silver mines of Mexico 
and the quicksilver mines of Spain. He has advanced money to 
the Sublime Porte, and taken as security a mortgage upon the 
holy city of Jerusalem and the sepulchre of our Savior. It is for 
this people to say whether he shall have a mortgage upon our cot- 
ton fields and make serfs of our children.” Of course, the people 
of Mississippi were horrified at the idea of being in the clutches 
of such a monster, and naturally decided to contribute no more 
of their sweat and means to enrich the house of Rothschild. 
Nor have fifty years sufficed to overcome their indignation. 
Not a dollar in all that time have they paid on account of either 
principal or interest. 

Without going further into particulars, it will not be difficult 
to credit the statement that the indebtedness which is evidenced 
by debentures of American States that have long been disowned or 
dishonored, to say nothing of unpaid interest that considerably 
overruns the principal, exceeds one hundred millions of money. 
Nor does that amount include the undertakings of States like 
Tennessee and Alabama, that have been arbitrarily ‘scaled ”— 
sometimes more than once—until the residuum became very 
meagre, and was accepted by creditors only as a choice between 
something and nothing. Such settlements were quasi-repudia- 
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tions. In principle, if in no other respects, they differ most 
essentially from the adjustment recently entered into by Virginia, 
which was a compromise and an agreement in which all parties in 
interest were participants. And here it is well enough to remark 
that by no means is the whole of the foregoing amount made 
up, as many have been led to suppose, of securities issued under 
the “‘ Carpet-Bag ” régime. The bonded debts of Virginia and 
Mississippi were all of ante-bellum date, as were many of the dis- 
carded or “‘ scaled ” issues of Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
etc., etc. Nor were all ‘“‘ Carpet Bag” debentures fraudulently 
created and their proceeds misapplied. 

Nor in the same amount is there included certain rejected 
State obligations for which debentures have never been issued. 
For instance, the State of Texas has out between eight and nine 
thousand certificates or warrants, each calling for 640 acres of 
land, and the whole aggregating an area nearly twice the size of 
Connecticut. For over ten years the holders have been unable to 
get either land or its equivalent. As we have in this case a rather 
striking illustration of the temper shown by more than one 
American State towards those who have trusted in its engage- 
ments, it seems altogether proper that the facts should be given. 
When Texas entered the Federal Union she retained her public 
domain, which was very large. At the same time, in a market- 
able sense, it was very worthless. The writer has heard one of 
the largest land owners of that State speak of the time when he 
was accustomed to purchase a 640-acre section of land with a 
pony, the price of which was five dollars. The want of transpor- 
tation facilities was the drawback, and Texas decided to assist in 
the construction of railroads. Any company building a certain 
length of railway became entitled to a certain number of land 
warrants, locative on any of the State’s vacant and unreserved do- 
main, which, being negotiable, were sold all over the country, 
and almost wholly to people outside of the State. The re- 
sult of this policy, however, was such an advance in the 
price of wild lands that Texas in time discovered that the 
faithful fulfilment of all her contracts would involve a 
considerable sacrifice. It was at a time when repudiation in that 
part of the country was prevalent, and she caught the contagion. 
Accordingly her legislature, without warning to the holders of 
her warrants, passed an Act declaring that the land intended for 
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their satisfaction was ‘‘exhausted,” and putting an end to the 
whole land warrant business. This was done without providing 
any compensation to the owners of such warrants as were cut off. 
At the same time for her own people and her own uses Texas 
seemed to have a superfluity of land. Besides munificently en- 
dowing her schools and other public institutions from her unap- 
propriated domain, she applied over three millions of acres, which 
which were soon afterwards valued at twenty millions of dollars, 
to the erection of a magnificent State House, and gave twelve 
hundred and eighty acres to her citizens who had served as sol- 
diers in the Confederate ranks (nothing to Texans serving in the 
Union army), and to “‘ servants attending such soldiers.” It was 
only for outsiders who had purchased her unexecuted agreements 
that she was landless. And what business had Texas, if she was 
indeed short of land and too poor to provide an adequate substi- 
tute, asshe knew exactly what her territory was, to put out cove- 
nants that were not to be fulfilled ? Wherein would such action 
differ from that of a person making and marketing promises-to-pay 
which he knew he could not take care of—a proceeding that would 
ordinarily be set down as plain and simple cheating? The im- 
munity of the offender in this instance from the usual conse- 
quences of the transgression only increases the scandal, because 
a transaction that would send a private citizen to the penitentiary 
is none the more reputable because the deed of a sovereign 
State. 

But although, so far, only Southern States have been men- 
tioned as delinquents, it is not intended by the writer to convey 
the impression that repudiation has been confined to the south 
side of Mason and Dixon’s line. It is a plant that first grew on 
Northern soil. Even before Mississippi’s defalcation the witty 
English divine, Sidney Smith, declared that if he were to meet a 
citizen of the State of Pennsylvania at dinner he would feel like 
stripping him of his clothes for distribution among the guests. 
The reason was that Pennsylvania had ‘‘ gone back ” on some of 
her bonds that had been sold to Englishmen, and it was possible 
that the reverend joker was one of the sufferers. Pennsylvania, 
however, soon redeemed her contracts and her reputation. Both 
Indiana and Michigan for a time “laid down” on their obliga- 
tions, the first because unable to pay, the second because 
she was unwilling. Both succeeded before very long in putting 
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matters right. The last of the Northern repudiating States was 
Minnesota, whose case is not only interesting in itself, but con- 
veys a healthy moral and a good deal of useful instruction for 
some other communities. Minnesota, away back in the fifties, 
lent her credit to railroad companies that were build- 
ing in her territory. Bonds were issued, but very 
little road was constructed. It was a case of palpable 
cheating, and probably beat anything in the category of Southern 
carpet-bag operations about which so much hasbeen heard. The 
people of Minnesota revolted against the swindle, and voted an 
amendment to their State constitution forbidding the payment 
of the bonds. For twenty-three years that barrier stood unbroken. 
But at last Minnesota put at the head of her State administration 
a man who held that a good name is worth more than money; or, 
perhaps, to express it more accurately, is money; and that the 
rule applies as well to communities as to individuals. Governor 
Pillsbury resolved to give his State a clean bill of health. He 
adroitly managed to bring the constitutional inhibition before 
the courts, which promptly decided it void under the provision 
of the United States Constitution that forbids legislation impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts—a ruling that will apply to all 
enactments of the sort in other States, and which makes them 
legally not worth the paper they are printed on. That obstruc- 
tion having been removed, legislation to settle the debt was 
quickly passed. When the first act was declared inoperative on 
account of a technical defect the Governor at once convened the 
legislature in special session, and a perfect law was substituted. 
By that act Minnesota was relieved of a stigma that threatened a 
perpetual blight. It was the wisest step she ever took, thanks to 
the courage and ability of the man she had put at the head of her 
affairs. Fortunate would it be for several other States if they 
had Pillsburys for their Governors. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that the impairment of a State’s 
credit must impede its progress. Such a proposition needs no 
demonstration ; it is self-evident. It is the natural inclination of 
both capital and population to shuna community where contracts 
are not respected. Theeffect of such a condition of things was 
perhaps, never better described than in a letter appearing in one 
of our Northern journals in 1882, which was written by an intelli- 
gent observer in New Orleans three years after the State of Louisi- 
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ana had most flagrantly broken faith with the holders of many 
of her bonds. Said the writer : 


“The unsettled condition of the finances of Louisiana for three years 
past has seriously obstructed her growth and prosperity, causing a univer- 
sal distress which has not merely impaired the credit of the commonwealth 
but has also to a great extent injuriously affected individual credit, pre- 
vented investment of foreign capital, and excluded immigration.” 


The picture was as true of other States as it was.of Louisiana 
at the time it was sketched, and it is yet true to a very consid- 
erable extent. Of this fact we need no other proof than the de- 
pressed condition of the South’s principal industrial corpora- 
tions, viz.: her railroad companies. With the business and 
population of a long settled country, not only is she without lines 
corresponding in profitableness to the Centrals of New York and 
Pennsylvania, but her railroads are even less prosperous than 
those spanning the almost unsettled regions of the Northwest. 
Georgia is her recognized leader in wealth and enterprise, but 
most of Georgia’s roads are in receivers’ hands. It is not so 
much that outside capital avoids the South. There is plenty of 
it seeking her coal and iron and timber lands, and even millions 
have disappeared in her luckless ‘‘ boomer” cities and towns. 
Why isit then, that, when we come to her railroads, their stocks 
are shunned by investors, and even their mortgage securities go 
at murderous discounts. Is it not because, being quasi-public 
institutions, operating under State legislation and supervision, 
they share to a considerable extent the discredit of their legal 
masters and sponsors? They, however, are not the only interests 
affected. All corporations in repudiating States, including cities 
and counties and towns, are more or less sufferers in the same way. 
This thing has been strikingly illustrated. The State of Mis- 
souri, at the close of the Civil War, found itself very heavily in- 
debted, besides having its taxable resources fearfully reduced. 
It had imprudently lent its credit to railroad companies before 
the war, and much unpaid interest had accumulated. But, in- 
stead of repudiating the debt in whole or part, Missouri went 
bravely to work to resume payment in full, and soon had its credit 
reéstablished. Adjoining Missouri is Arkansas, which found 
itself in much the same condition. But, instead of studying 
how to pay its debts, Arkansas began to study how not to pay 
them, and wound up by so amending its constitution as to re- 
pudiate the greater portion. Not only are Missouri’s State obli- 
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gations to-day above par, while those of Arkansas are down to- 
wards zero, but municipal and other corporate debentures created 
in Missouri command much better prices than those belonging to 
Arkansas. And what is true at that one point runs all along the 
line. The boundary between the debt-paying and the non-paying 
States marks a sharp break in the level of values. All market 
prices that depend upon public and quasi-public credit are higher 
on one side than on the other. Why it is so is not a matter of 
conjecture. The cause is as obvious as the fact. 

There is another way in which repudiating States have been 
made to suffer that should not be over-looked. Scarcely one of 
them but has been the victim of serious official defalcation. 
And while all, or nearly all, repudiating States have had their 
troubles with faithless treasury officials, it is a notable fact 
that, with the exception of Wisconsin, that has had a con- 
troversy over interest collected on State funds, and one State 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, the other States have been 
exempt. It is safe to say that, since the war, the debt-paying 
States have not permanently lost a dollar by treasury defalcations, 
while the losses of the non-payers mount up to the millions. Nor 
is it in State departments alone that the difference is to be seen. 
Delinquencies on the part of city, county, and other corporate cus- 
todians have been notoriously much more common in defaulting 
States than outside of them. There is nothing very remarkable 
in this—certainly nothing that is mysterious. It is simply another 
exhibition of cause and effect ; for it is perfectly natural that, 
under such conditions, persons in subordinate places of trust 
should be drawn into evil courses. They are only following the 
broad highway of the State’s example. The demoralization comes 
from above. The result, from an educational standpoint, is not 
altogether to be deplored. In being called upon from time to time 
to take portions of their own medicine, the recalcitrant States have 
had opportunities to learn something of its taste and its workings. 

There can be very little doubt about the decision when the 
final question of profit and loss is reached. The creditors of the 
delinquent States are not the greatest losers. The States suffer 
more than they do. Not a year passes in which the pecuniary in- 
juries they sustain, principally indirect, do not exceed the interest 
on the loans they discard. Indeed, it is a question whether their 
entire controverted indebtedness could not be compromised at a 
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figure little in excess of the annual loss it brings upon them. Nor 
is the loss abating with the lapse of time. The debts will not 
be forgotten, as long as their evidences are bought and sold in 
the markets of the world. How disreputable to States like 
Georgia and the Carolinas that their paper should be hawked about 
the streets of our business centres at a few cents on the dollar ! 
and what a scandal that contracts for 640 acres of land, issued 
according to law and for full consideration rendered, by as rich a 
State as Texas, should go, as they have been doing at some of the 
’ exchanges, at five dollars each! Time only makes the matter 
worse, because the increasing wealth of the delinquent States robs 
them of the sympathy their misfortunes once created. 

Not that all the people of any State are in fault. There is 
not adelinquent community in which the better citizens, repre- 
senting its wealth and intelligence, would not rejoice in an hon- 
orable settlement with creditors ; but the trouble is that the debt 
question has been dragged into local politics, with the effect of 
arraying all the baser elements, under the leadership of scheming 
politicians, against the wiser policy. But that this difficulty is 
not insurmountable is shown by the recent action of Virginia. 
No State ever had a more pestiferous force to contend against 
than she had in her repudiation party, and yet her better and safer 
counsellors have prevailed. Virginia, freed from the burden of 
discredit by which she has been so long handicapped, may be 
expected to bound forward in the race and assume something of 
her ancient leadership. She has set an example that a number 
of her Southern sisters would do well, for their own sakes, to 
follow ; for nothing is more certain than that the States that first 
settle with their creditors will advance, and those that last settle 
will lag. If they are wise enough to walk in her footsteps, they 
will lose no time in burying the skeleton of the unpaid debt in 
the only way in which it can be effectually disposed of, instead 
of persisting in trying to hide or ignore it, while it is left gibber- 
ing above ground and stalking at will about the land.* 

JoHN F. Hume. 


_.* A reply to this article, by the Hon. Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, will appear in the July number of the Review. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE. 


BY THE HON. DAVIS H. WAITE, GOVERNOR OF COLORADO, AND 
THE HON. LORENZO CROUNSE, GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA. 





GOVERNOR WAITE: ; 

As THE result of last Fall’s election, the women of Colorado 
were enfranchised and became possessed of all the rights of citi- 
zenship. In republics there are, in favor of equal suffrage, two 
principles, against which no just objection can be made— 

1. There should be no taxation without representation. 

There is, without doubt, plenty of taxation without representa- 
tion, aside from the taxation of women, but this does not affect or 
in any manner excuse the fact that the women, a large class of 
people, amounting to nearly or quite one-half, are taxed without 
representation. ‘The idea that women are represented by their 
husbands or sons is often incorrect where these relations exist, 
and totally fails in cases where the women are unmarried. 

2. Suffrage should be based on intelligence. 

Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. If a woman has the mental ability to protest against 
unjust laws, and to demand enactments calculated to promote 
the general welfare, why should not her wishes, and most espe- 
cially when taxed as a citizen, be consulted in the exercise of the 
powers of the government ? 

The tendency of the age has been to the extension of suffrage, 
but regardless of the rights of women. The elective franchise 
was given to the negro in the South, with all his unfitness. From 
a very early period the bars of suffrage in the great Northwest 
have been let down, and the most ignorant male foreigners un- 
able to speak our language, or realize the meaning of the “ dec- 
laration of intentions,” or even the act of voting, have been en- 


dowed with suffrage in advance of citizenship, and many of them 
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have shamelessly sold their votes to yet more shameless buyers. 
Undoubtedly such extension of suffrage was an error. The remedy, 
to some extent at least, has been by education, to assimilate this 
unfit mass of voters, and transform them into good citizens. Up 
to twenty years ago the common schools of the land did educate 
the youth of the country, so asto preserve the nation from de- 
cay. But since that time the irruption of pauper and contract 
labor has been so immense, has so concentrated in labor centres, 
and so isolated in customs, language, and residence, that the 
standard of national intelligence has been lowered, and the ratio 
of ignorance irrereased. 

The political rights of woman in the past have been practi- 
cally ignored in the United States, though recognized in Utah, 
Wyoming, Washington, and now in Colorado. Man, with his 
physical and mental superiority, has had unlimited control 
both in this and all other nations, and none can deny that 
liberty is endangered, and human rights are stricken down all over 
the world. Let me quote from two of the greatest clergymen of 
the age. . 

Cardinal Gibbons says : 

“ The economic conditions of the United States are fast approaching 
those of England. The homes of the poor are marked by destitution and 
squalor. The light of Heaven is being closed from miserable tenement room 
and attic. Flesh and blood are becoming more cheap and bread more dear. 
The well-being of the car horse is more solicitously watched than that of 
the driver. Small wonder that strong men, maddened by the tears of a wife 
and cries of starving children, sometimes band themselves together and 
resort to deeds of violence.” 

This from the great Catholic prelate. Listen to an equally great 
Protestant divine. — 

Said Bishop Potter, of New York, in a recent sermon : 


* When I speak of this as an era of plutocrats, nobody can misunder- 
stand me. All recognize the rise of the money power. Its growth not 
merely destroys the independence of the people, but the blind believers in 
the omnipotent power of money assert that its liberal use condones every 
offence, The pulpit does not speak out as it should. These plutocrats are 
the enemies of religion as they are of the state. I have heard the corrupt 
use of money in elections, and the sale of the sacred right of the ballot, 
openly defended by ministers of the Gospel.” 


Bishop Simpson, a distinguished Methodist divine, said in 
1864 that “‘no great moral reform would ever be enforced by law 
until the right of suffrage was given to women.” 
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The necessity of some remedy for such conditions cannot be 
denied. ‘I'o my knowledge, there are no just objections to equal 
suffrage. It is claimed that to admit women to full citizenship 
includes the right to be elected to office, and this, carried out, 
say certain scientists, “‘ would defy nature; it would pull the 
woman out of her element, willing or unwilling, with the fact 
under their noses that the mass of women, out of their sphere, 
through ignorance or hard facts, are, by their weakness, in an un- 
natural position, forced to inferiority. They are women, and not 
men. When they fight man, there may be one here and there found 
to hold her own, but the mass are driven to the ragged edge or 
into the gutter.” * 

But why need war, pestilence, and — be the normal 
condition of mankind ? Mr. Kinney forgets that in the so-called 
** battle of life ” women have never had a fair chance. They are 
weaker physically and perhaps, as a mass, mentally than men, 
but until within a few years the higher walks of education have 
been closed to them. /A proper sphere of women, without doubt, 
is to bear children, and this fact will prevent women from en- 
gaging so extensively as men in legislative and official duties, 
but it deserves little consideration as against the right of women 
to suffrage, or to hold office, if, all things considered, she is the 
choice of the people. \ It is objected that in time of war, women 
cannot fight in the ranks. That is true, but battles are not won 
wholly in the field. The patriotic women North and South, in 
the late unpleasantness, in their own legitimate way, accom- 
plished as much and perhaps more than the warriors on the bat- 
tlefield. 

It must be admitted that the effect which equal suffrage will 
produce upon the State and nation is a matter of conjecture. In 
Utah, the right of women to vote under the Territorial laws did 
not injuriously affect polygamy, but polygamy there was a tenet 
of the Mormon religion, and a large proportion of the female 
voters were polygamists by faith or practice. In Wyoming and 
Washington, to my knowledge, no extraordinary progress has 
been made in the line of political reform that can be traced to fe- 
male suffrage, and in Colorado sufficient time has not elapsed to 
speak understandingly of the result. Certainly there is little hope 
of the future, unless women, admitted to suffrage, acquaint them- 


* Abbot Kinney, Conquest of Death, page 39, 
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selves more thoroughly than men with political affairs, and ‘‘ come 
up with greater zeal to the help of the Lord against the mighty,” 
in providing a remedy for the fearful condition of this nation, 
the result of the positive acts of conspiring monopolists, and the 
hitherto criminal negligence of the mass of the voters. 

Of course there is nothing in equal suffrage that of itself is 
partisan. In every State, men of all parties either support or 
oppose female suffrage, but there is no doubt that in Colorado the 
women owe suffrage to the Populists. The Populists in the 
General Assembly nearly all supported the bill, but a majority of 
the members of both the old parties voted in opposition. The 
law was recommended by a Populist governor, the bill was intro- 
duced by a Populist Representative, at the general election the 
Populist party in the State supported the measure ; but nearly all 
the Republican counties and all the Democratic counties voted 
largely against it. 

Equal suffrage is no part of the St. Louis or Omaha platform, 
but it was at one time a part of the St. Louis platform. Miss 
Frances Willard and other distinguished advocates of the rights of 
women secured its adoption in committee at the night session, 
but it was eliminated because— 

1. Suffrage is essentially a State right, and can neither be 
conferred nor taken away by act of Congress ; and 

2. Because it interfered with that stern but common-sense 
rule that a political platform must not be loaded down with un- 
necessary issues, no matter how excellent. ‘The only legitimate 
object of « national political platform is to declare the policy of 
the party upon the living issues, which must be decided in the 
pending campaign. 

Miss Willard was terribly disappointed, and shook the dust 
off her gaiters, as her testimonial against the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, and has ever since, I doubt not, thought many naughty 
things against the People’s Party, but then and there the path- 
way was made straight for the success of equal suffrage. It was 
the glorious preamble to the St. Louis and Omaha platforms 
which stripped the old parties of their disguises, branded them 
as servile tools of monopoly, and founded the People’s Party on 
the rock of ‘equal rights for all, and special privileges to none.” 
No Republican or Democratic State will ever confer equal 
suffrage upon women, because Republicans and Democrats, 
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as political parties, do not believe in the doctrine of equal 
rights. 

The principle of equal rights for all against which for the 
past quarter of a century the two old parties have waged relent- 
less war is the sign by which the People’s Party is to conquer. It 
will, at no distant day, not only redeem women from polit- 
ical servitude, but also emancipate man and woman from indus- 
trial slavery. 

Davis H. WAITE. 





GOVERNOR CROUNSE: 

AT its session held in 1881 the Legislature of Nebraska was in- 
duced to pass an Act providing for the submission to the people 
of a proposed amendment to the State constitution extending the 
elective franchise to women. This action on the part of the Legis- 
lature proceeded not so much from a conviction that the amend- 
ment was necessary as it did from a desire to test the sense of our 
people on the subject. Neither did the amendment grow out of 
any urgent demand on the part of the women of the State, but 
it was rather inspired by advocates and agitators from without 
who supposed Nebraska to be a new and promising field for ex- 
periment. 

The vote on the proposed amendment, which was taken in 
November, 1882, was preceded by a campaign of marked activity 
and earnestness, and if the minds of the women of the State were 
not awakened to a sense of wrongs endured and rights denied, it 
was from no lack of teaching and exhortation. The canvass re- 
ceived the benefit and impetus of the National Woman Suffrage 
Convention which was held at Omaha, the metropolis of the 
State, in September of that year, and which was largely attended 
by ladies from all parts of the United States, some of whom had 
earned a national reputation as advocates of the cause. Many of 
these ladies under the leadership of the veteran, Susan B. Anthony, 
distributed themselves throughout the State and labored un- 
ceasingly until the close of the polls. Nevertheless, the result 
showed a vote of but 25,756 for, and 50,693 against, the proposed 
amendment, while 12,619 voted neither way—or out of a total 
vote of nearly 90,000, but 25,756 declared themselves in favor of 
it. It is fair to assume that the 25,756 males who voted for the 
proposed amendment were actuated by the same gallantry and 
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spirit of fairness which moved the Legislature to submit it, and 
voiced the sentiment of all the women who demanded it. 

It is also but fair to assume that while some 13,000 were indif- 
ferent to the question, the other 50,000 represented the women 
who were willing to leave the ballot with their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, whose good judgment they respected, and whose 
wisdom and care stood attested by many laws on our statute-books 
enacted for the protection of their person and property. This 
adverse vote also included that other numerous class who not 
only believe there is no necessity for woman’s participation in 
active politics, but who claim as against ‘‘ woman’s rights” the 
right to be let alone and not to be forced by their bolder and 
more ambitious sisters into fields which they feel that nature 
and a sense of delicacy disqualify them from entering. For, 
argue as we may, the franchise once bestowed, the obligation falls 
on all women alike to exercise it. When granted, it comes not 
simply as a privilege or right, but it falls as aduty—a duty which 
rests especially on the intelligent and virtuous. When the bold, 
the bad, and the ambitious among the women, like their kind 
among the males, are moving in the direction of bad legislation 
and loose government, the educated and refined will be compelled 
to lay aside their modesty and, willingly or unwillingly, will be 
forced to oppose them. 

Nebraska is an agricultural rather than a manufacturing State 
and there are no laws ofa special character required for the benefit 
of women. But every reasonable demand short of a grant of the 
elective franchise seems to have been anticipated by our statutes. 
The laws have even gone further and given women rights and 
privileges not bestowed upon males. Incommon with the statutes 
of most States, those of Nebraska declare that all property, real 
and personal, which a woman possesses at the time of her mar- 
riage, and any which may come to her by descent, gift, or pur- 
chase, becomes and remains her separate property and is not sub- 
ject to disposal by her husband or liable for his debts. She may 
also, as a married woman, carry on trade or business on her own 
account, and the earnings shall be her own, while the husband is 
liable at the same time for the support of herself and of their 
family. Should she make the mistake of marrying a husband 
cruel enough to maltreat her, or one so shiftless as to fail to sup- 
port her, she can rid herself of him by divorce. 
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In the election of school officers mothers and taxpaying 
women are allowed to vote. This right, however, is rarely exer- 
cised. 

The laws relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors and in 
which the women of the State are so vitally concerned, have been 
carefully and wisely considered. Liquors can be lawfully sold 
only under a license for which the vendor must pay for the bene- 
fit of the school fund the sum of $500 at least,-or such greater 
sum as the local authorities may demand, thus enabling localities 
where the sentiment will sustain the action to fix the price so 
high as to amount to prohibition. Applicants for licenses must 
have the indorsement of thirty freeholders certifying to their re- 
spectability and standing, and before entering upon their busi- 
ness they must give a bond in the sum of $5,000 that they will 
not violate any of the provisions of the law regulating the sale 
of intoxicating drinks. Among these restrictions are those for- 
bidding sale to minors and habitual drunkards, and coupled 
with these is a special provision for the benefit of married 
women, enabling them to maintain in their own right a suit on 
the bond for ali damages sustained by themselves or their chil- 
dren on account of liquors sold to their husbands. 

By way of comparison it may be remarked that the Nebraska 
laws relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors are far more thor- 
ough and far reaching, and are better observed, than they are in 
the sister and adjoining State, Wyoming, where woman suffrage 
has obtained for quarter of a century. In an article on ‘‘ Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming,” which recently appeared in the Chicago 
Record, the writer, commenting on reports from correspondents 
who have been on the ground, says, among other things: 


* At the capital city of the State gambling-houses are abundant and 
open saloons are as frequent as any other kind of stores, and the charge is 
made that ‘ not a single act of legislation aimed at the betterment of the 
human race has been passed through woman's influence.’” 


How true this may be I cannot say, but it is true that in Lin- 
coln, the capital city of Nebraska, a city of more than 65,000 
inhabitants, there are no gambling-houses, no houses of prostitu- 
tion, and the few saloons which exist are held under the most 
rigid restriction. 

The verdict of 1882 stands, in my opinion, as the verdict of 
to-day. If, however, at any time the general wish of the women 
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of the State shall be for the elective franchise, I have no doubt that 
it will be accorded to them. Nevertheless, without it Nebraska’s 
advance in wealth, population, and in the scale of intelligence 
stands with scarcely a parallel; but what she is stands to the 
credit of woman as much as to that of man. Nebraska’s sons are 
largely what their mothers have made them, and what the hus- 
bands have achieved has been with the advice and support of the 
wives, whose influence is felt in a thousand ways other than in 
the caucus, the convention, or at the polls. 


LORENZO CROUNSE. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





BISHOP DOANE AND AMERICAN ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


THE answer made by the Bishop of Albany to Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop’s paper on “ Hostility to Roman Catholics” in the May number of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is of great interest to American Roman 
Catholics, who give allegiance to no country but theirown. Bishop Doane’s 
utterance manifests the man of education and cultivation, fair-minded, 
frank, typical of his class, That his words are representative gives them 
their chief interest in the eyes of Catholics like myself, who are most 
anxious to discover the reasons why our religion is looked on with suspicion 
by many who love us personally, and in whose hospitality and kindness we 
have a cordial and brotherly share. If Bishop Doane were a fanatic ora 
bigot, his words would simply fill us with despair andindignation. But the 
Bishop of Albany manifests every disposition to be fair. His words have 
evidently been weighed and the thoughts they reveal are long thoughts; in 
fact, they seem to be the convictions of a lifetime. He is an exponent of the 
broadest non-Catholics in our country. And I have heard it said that there 
could not bea more Christian or honorable spokesman for cultivated non- 
Catholic opinion on the relations of American Roman Catholics to the Pope 
and the Government of the United States. 

Still, it is hard to understand why, if Bishop Doane represents their 
opinions, all Americans of his education and position have not raised their 

“voices night and day against the existence of Catholicsin this country. If 
he states correctly the convictions of some of the best of our fellow-citizens 
concerning our relations to the Church and State, logical men can hardly 
excuse them for not banding together, following, of course, more honorable 
and open methods than the A, P, A. folk, and attempting to extirpate the 
Catholic Church from this country. As the Bishop of Albany really believes 
what he says about the position of Catholics in this country, it is difficult to 
imagine how he reconciles the almost sympathetic tone he uses towards us 
with our cardinal sin as he sees it. 

Many bishops and noble lords and squires of all degrees belonging to 
that church of which Queen Victoria is the head and Bishop Doane an 
eminent ecclesiastic have held such views, and consequently persecuted the 
Catholic Church with conscientious fervor. I say conscientious with em- 
phasis, for, according to Father Busenbaum, of the Society of Jesus, “When 
men who have been brought up in heresy are persuaded from boyhood that we 
impugn and attack the word of God, that we are idolaters, pestilent deceivers, 
and therefore are to be shunned as pestilences, they cannot, while this persua- 
sion lasts, with a safe conscience hear us.” And, to go further, how can they 
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look on us as worthy of confidence as their fellow-citizens if we are governed 
in all duties of every-day life by a foreign despot, who claims, not only 
spiritual and moral, but temporal power over us? 

lf we are, as Bishop Doane believes,the slaves of an alien temporal 
prince who is unqualified in his assertion of his right to temporal sove- 
reignty and imperial domination and universal control, then the A. P. A. 
people are justified in their attitude so far as that attitude does not include 
lies or forgeries and wilful malice. If Bishop Doane honestly believes that 
Leo XIII. can at any moment order the Catholics of this country to oppose 
even by force of arms any political measure which may be abhorrent to 
him, how can he by any stretch of casuistry keep himself from “* howling 
with the wolves” who are now making some parts of the West temporarily 
hideous ? 

What doctrine of expediency ought to prevent educated Protestants, 
whom Bishop Doane represents, from ostracizing every man who says “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” and who holds that in extraordinary 
utterances the Pope is infallible? Let us say temperately how far we 
Catholics deserve the opinion Bishop Doane has of us. 

In the Holy Gospel of St. Mark, as given in the Vulgate, we find these 
words, spoken after Christ had recognized the image and the inscription on 
the penny which the Sadducees had brought him,—* Reddite igitur que 
sunt Caesaris, Cesari; et que sunt Dei, Deo.” This is paraphrasedin a 
quotation which the Bishop makes from a Catholic source,—‘* Weare bound 
to obey the laws of the state when they are not contrary to the laws of 
God.” Bishop Doane, speaking of his fellow-citizens, asks, ** Who is to in- 
terpret this?” If it were left to the private judgment of individuals, or to a 
political party, or to a secular organization, he would see no immediate 
cause for alarm ; but when the decision is made “ by an ecclesiastic organi- 
zation, nay by a single ecclesiastic claiming sovereignty, temporal as well 
as spiritual, and accepted and recognized as infallible, the case is enor- 
mously aggravated.” 

Bishop Doane does not mean to imply that the laws of all states are al- 
waysinfallible, and that there ought never to be a conflict between a con- 
viction and a law; nor does he mean to say that the dictum of a political 
caucus would be more likely to be right on matters of civic importance than 
that of any ecclesiastical organization—a Board of Bishops, for instance, 
Ministers are obliged to settle cases of conscience every day for people in 
their charge. There are, no doubt, ministers and groups of ministers in 
Albany, under the Bishop’s jurisdiction, who do this. In England, when 
the conscience of certain Ritualists came into conflict with the law of the 
land, there were men of very similar religious opinions to those of Bishop 
Doane, who held that the state should be defied. There are many conceiv- 
able cases in which the Bishop himself would doubtless refuse to obey a law 
of Ceesar’s because of that “‘higher law” which is owned by all enlightened 
consciences. He, however, would probably not do so until he had consulted 
his friends and guided his conduct by their opinions, and perhaps by the 
ecclesiastical traditions of his church. 

No Catholic yields absolute obedience to the Church or to the Pope. No 
Pope claims temporal sovereignty beyond the territory which was his asa 
temporal ruler. No Pope claims infallibility in directing the matters of 
every-day life. No Pope, unless by the consent of nations, could appear 
among them in the capacity of their temporal head. The Pope is infallible 
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in matters of faith and morals when he teaches the whole Church as the liv- 
ing voice of Christ. But he cannot make new dogmas, He has never done 
so. Asan infallible teacher his power is limited to the already revealed 
word of God. The Pope cannot make a moral issue out of a merely political 
one. No word of his could force American Catholic soldiers to throw down 
their arms in a cause which they believed to be just. It is Hardly possible 
that a Pope like Alexander Vi. can ever reign, unless Platonism and luxury 
and ambition, like Dante’s three beasts, should possess themselves of the 
human side of the Church at Rome, Alexander VL., in his desire to aggran- 
dize his son, was as infallible as most doting fathers are. In his treatment 
of Savonarola he was very fallible and very peccable. And the Catholic 
world, not affected by *‘ Roman malaria” of the time that hung about the 
base of Peter’s column, held him to be so. He was, nevertheless, infallible 
when he taught from St. Peter’s chair in matters spiritual. 

If one of the most intellectual men in Europe, Louis XIII., saw an oppor- 
tunity of gaining the good will of America towards the establishment of his 
rule, untrammelled by vexatious lawsin Rome, by declaring—let us absurdly 
imagine—in favor of the Populist party, he could do it. We Catholics 
might conclude that in the platform of the Populist party there was nothing 
against the Ten Commandments, none of the errors condemned by the curia 
in the famous syllabus, and nothing damnable. We would read the respect 
of the Holy Father for Populist doctrines with respectful amazement 
and consideration. It might influence some votes, but not one of 
Tammany’s. No Catholic would feel forced to obey the Pope under 
pain of loss of salvation. Dante was one of the best Catholics that 
ever lived, and yet, while exercising all the privileges of a communi- 
cant—let us say, “ in good standing”—he took violent part against the party 
of the Pope in Italian politics. Raphael, without rebuke froa: Rome—with 
the distinct approbation of Rome—put him among the doctors of the 
church in the Disputa. Dantedid not scruple to cast Popes in hell itself. 
H2 misunderstood Celestine, and had his reasons for disliking Nicholas, and 
down they went. And yet I wish from my heart I were half as gooda 
Catholic as that same Dante Alighieri. So much for the infa!libility of 
the Pope in political matters |! 

“Thus,” writes Cardinal Newman, in his answer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on the Vatican Council, “ if the Pope told the English Bishop; to 
order their priests to stir themselves energetically in favor of teetotalism, 
and a particular priest was fully persuaded that abstinence from wine, etc., 
was practically a Gnostic error, and therefore felt that he could not so exert 
himself without sin; or suppose there was a Papal order to hold lotteries in 
each mission for some religious object, and a priest could say in God’s sight 
that he believed lotteries to be morally wrong, that priest in either of these 
cases would commit asin hic et nunc if he obeyed the Pope, whether he 
was right or wrong in his opinion, and if wrong although he had not taken 
proper pains to get at the truth of the matter.” 

In spite of this, Bishop Doane declares that the ‘‘ pronounced prin- 
ciples of the Roman Church give the Church a right to control the 
political action of its members,” implying that the conscience of the Pope 
when he considers secular conditions must override the consciences of all 
Catholics. This is a monstrous doctrine, and it seems impossible that 
Bishop Doane should seriously assert it, in the face of history and in the 
faces of his American Catholic fellow-citizens. The condition of Europe 
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has changed since Henry went to Canossa; the Pope is no longer the 
chosen arbiter of all Christendom ; and he does not claim temporal rights 
which were his by the consent of the nations. Spain is the most Catholic 
nation of Europe,—yet suppose the Pope should declare against the present 
régime and in favor of Don Carlos, would the most pious of Catholics take 
his utterance as infallible? Would the American Catholics rush to the as- 
sistance of the Spanish Pretender for fear of an “interdict” or excommuni- 
cation? 

There is no more loyal Catholic in Europe than Count de Mun. If he 
had declined to follow the Holy Father in approving of a republic in France 
there would have beer no excommunication, nor would his Catholicism be 
suspected. It would take too much space to show how limited are the op- 
portunities for the exercise of that “infallibility” of which the Bishop of 
Albany so often speaks. The Encyclical Pastor Atternus explains these. 
He must interpret the “ deposit of faith” left by the Apostles; he has not 
the “inspiration” of the Apostles; he can add nothing to the Moral Law. 
“Tf he enjoins,” says Cardinal Newman, “upon the Hierarchy of Ireland 
to withstand mixed education, this is no exercise of his infallibility.” 

All of which ought toshow that there are other points of view which 
would enable the gentlemen whom Bishop Doane represents to see things 
more clearly, if they would not put the blind eye against the telescope. 
There is no reason why Rome should Jove the public-school system; no 
reason why she should concern herself about it; but every reason why she 
should be anxious that her children should learn the truths of Christianity. 
and the rules of Christian morality. Without these, “ universal education” 
must be a failure from the point of view of thoughtful Christians. Asa 
body, Catholics are not in opposition to the public-school system, Rome has 
not asked them to interfere with the rights of their neighbors; and when 
Rome does, it will be time enough to raise a “ war-cry.” if Catholics were in 
the majority in this country, they would probably use their share of the school 
taxes to support their own schools, if they could. It would be a question of 
the ballot, as it is a question of the ballot now. After all, this school ques- 
tion is a local political question. If the plan of having Sisters teach in public 
schools has worked well in Poughkeepsie, why should it not work well in 
other places if the voters want it? It certainly has not destroyed the public- 
school system there. As the school system depends on votes, the patriotic 
enthusiasts on universal suffrage show astrange doubt of their God by not 
trusting it to the voters. If the Sisters turn out bad citizens, it is easy 
enough to turn them out of Poughkeepsie and everywhere else. Bishop 
Doane lacks confidence in American ideas, which, perhaps, are not as well 
understood es they might be in the old Dutch town of Albany, After what 
Bishop Doane has said—nearly all of which shows a singular neglect to put 
his keen eye to the telescope—we Catholics must feel that his desire to be 
kind and charitable exceeds hisconvictions, The Catholic Church “ wields,” 
he said (“because it is a compact body”), “ a power which cannot be but 
infinitely valuable, in its legitimate sphere of religious and moral control 
over its own people ; and infinitely dangerous when it is exercised in matters 
that lie beyond its sphere.” 

This is politeness and charity to a degree. He has told us that the claim 
of the Pope to dominate political affairs will not change. As good Roman 
Catholics, we are therefore, under the control of a foreign despot: how 
then can “ Abraham and Lot live together” ?—for, according to the Bishop 
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of Albany, we must either give up the Pope or go to the Devil. As we re- 
fuse to cease to consider the Holy Father as the Vicar of Christ and the pre- 
server and ex-cathedra interpreter of the Scripures and the Traditions of the 
Church, our friend might as well study our religious position,—or take our 
word that we are neither blind bigots nor malignant conspirators of the Cat- 
iline kind. As some of us have given hostages to society, it would be per- 
haps easier and kinder to take our word. 
MAURICE FRANCIs EGAN. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE RACING YACHT. 


Stnce the beginning of the “‘ Puritan era,” in 1885, there has never been 
such inactivity in the building of racing yachts as thereisthisyear. Hardly 
a racing keel of any size has been laid in the whole United States. 
For this, of course, the hard times are largely to blame. Yachts, and 
especially racing yachts, are essentially luxuries. It is natural that, after 
such hard times as we have had for the past year, when even the richest 
have felt the need of economizing, one of the first methods of reducing 
expenses would be the giving up of a projected racing craft. 

But there are other things that have militated strongly against the 
building of new pleasure craft. The drift of the times has been recognized 
by the best judges, and many of these feel that there would be little more 
building than there is, even if the times were better. 

Up to the time of the building of the “ Puritan,” American yacht build- 
ing, while often very praiseworthy, had been spasmodic and irregular. 
With the defeat of the ‘‘Genesta” in 1885 our yacht designing became more 
uniformly scientific, and a definite “‘ school” of American designing began 
to take shape. Not but that there were scientific American craft before the 
“ Puritan,” and some of them perhaps as clever for their day as she was for 
hers, but on the culmination of the sloop-cutter controversy in the new 
type, the building began to run all in one channel. The “rule-of thumb” 
boats gradually disappeared, and Mr. Burgess, the designer of the successful 
* Puritan,” naturally had a large share in the shaping of the new order of 
things. 

Mr. Burgess was by taste and temperament essentially a cruising man. 
He liked the staunch little craft that could take his friends and himself 
snugly on a little cruise, or that could go out in the bay in a rough nor’ 
easter, and bring her crew back without the starting of a scarple joint, or the 
parting of a halliard, This quality was strikingly evident in all his earlier 
productions, and for years his new yachts were noticeable for their ability 
to stand hard weather, and their freedom from accidents. 

With no spur except the necessity of beating himself, Mr. Burgess could 
continue for several years to turn out racing yachts, the fleet of one year 
only a trifle more extreme than the output of the preceding season, and all 
calculated for the double purpose of racing and cruising combined. To 
this day the racing boats of 1885 to 1890 are among the best cruisers of the 
fleet. But withthe advent of competition all this was changed, Minerva 
shook things up a bit, and in various localities other designers began to 
pick up races, The necessity of making a substantial advance in 
epeed from year to year set to work a hundred different devices, all of 
which tended to diminish the value of the ex-racers as cruising craft, 
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The materials for planking and frames were lightened; decks were 

lightened ; cabin fittings became scantier, and all of those cruising comforts 

were rigidly barred. Spars, rigging, and iron-work were lightened—all 
in accordance with the unimpeachable principle that weight low down on 
the keel in lead would serve to carry more sail, and hence produce more 
speed, than weight distributed in every other part of the ship. More lead 
on the keel, deepening the draught of the yacht, and bigger sail-plans 
came into vogue, as these things all tended to improve the speed. 

With all these “improvements” our yachts began todevelop symptoms 
of leaking, top and bottom, under stress of weather, and breaxdowns be- 
came much more common. The owners realized thatitwa auch more 
comfortable to eat and sleep aboard a friend’s comfortable steam yacht 
than in the bare cabins of their provisionless racers. The next step was the 
evolution of the *‘ tender,” viz., a steam yacnt owned by the owner of the 
racer, which followed the latter about—took off her crew, both amateur 
and professional, at the conclusion of each race,and gave them food and 
lodging till the morning of the next race. 

Of late years the tendency to divorce the racer and cruiser qualities has 
been even more strongly marked. Burgess was not a bold experimenter. 
He professed to work along fairly well-marked lines, departing as little as 
possible from his succeSsful boats of the past. This is illustrated in the 
** Puritan,” “ Mayflower,” and “ Volunteer,” yachts that differed from each 
other only in very slight degrees, 7. ¢., slight as compared with the rapid 
changes of the past few years. The development of the fin and kindred 
types has decreased the accommodation, of the yachts, while the full lines 
and long overhangs have made a model which is as yet untried in very 
heavy weather, and which has yet to rid itself of the suspicion that it will 
be most uncomfortable if not dangerous in a gale. 

All these things have tended to divide the racer sharply from the 
cruiser, An owner recognizes that he must build one thing or the other, 
and he is apt to build neither. When a yacht can be built one year as a 
racer, as was the case with the old forties, and sold the next year as a 
cruiser for nearly her cost, it was not so expensive a matter to build. But 
an owner now feels that he must build a racing toy and sell her for little or 
nothing at the end of a single season. 

Probably this separation of the cruisers and racers has had more to do 
with the decrease in building than any other cause. So many racing yachts 
were built and turned into cruisers in the years up to 1890 that the 
cruising market is still well filled, and building for distinctly cruising pur- 
poses may be expected to grow greatly in the next few years. 

The more costly work and materials that are being put in our modern 
racers is another bar to building. Tobin bronze at twenty cents a pound 
against steel at two cents is one illustration of the rapid strides in the cost 
of materials, while simple skin planking and steel frames are only indica- 
tions of a more expensive form of workmanship which has extended to every 
detail of hull and rig. 

The public, and even the racing man, as yet look on the new order of 
craft as “ not yachts, but machines,” While there was great interest in the 
trial and cup races last year, it was an interest that appealed more to the 
student of naval architecture, who was interested in the mechanical prob- 
lems involved, than to the general public, and was nothing like the patriotic 
enthusiasm that backed the “ Puritan,” ‘* Mayflower,” and “ Volunteer,” 
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which were looked upon as fine vessels, able to take their chances at sea in 
any weather. 

For this state of things the designers cannot be blamed. They owe it to 
their clients and to themselves to produce the fastest racing yachts they can 
under the rules. It must be from the clubs themselves, in amending the 
rules, that any improvement can come. It is within the province of the 
clubs to make any rules they deem expedient for the improvement 
in preservation of the type. Just as catamarans and shifting ballast 
have been barred, it is proper and advisable for the clubs to restrict ex- 
tremes in light building, costly materials or unseaworthy or undesirable 
types. 

Heretofore the clubs have kept their hands off, partly because the prob. 
lem was a difficult one to grapple with, and partly from a mistaken fear of 
restricting the “‘liberty” of design. If it were universally believed that the 
lack of restrictions was the cause of the stagnation in building, the design- 
ers’ cry would be “ Save us from ourselves.” ‘The interests of the designers 
and the clubs are identical in this matter, as both want to see as much 
building as possible, as without building there can be no sport. The English 
designers were practically unanimous in recommendinga number of restric- 
tions in the present type to the committee of the Council of the Y. R. A., 
which considered this matter a year ago last fall, but their recommenda- 
tions were disregarded. 

Absolutely limiting the draught, barring bulb keels, barring metal fins, 
puttiag a tax on midship sections of less than a given area, classifying by 
corrected length so as to curtail sail-plans,—these and other plans have been 
suggested to remedy the present evils. It does not seem impracticable to have 
a competent and disinterested board of experts, to whom designers would 
bave to submit their plans of construction, so that the scantling should not 
be lightened to a dangerous extent. 

It 1s not my purpose to suggest what the restrictions should be. I wish 
now only to call attention to the situation, and to maintain the principle 
that the clubs should take some action. It is a difficult problem, and uin- 
questionably some mistakes will be made in the rules that are adopted. As 
in all changes, the best method is togo slow, prescribing for the most serious 
ills first, until a code shall be built up that can stand the test of experience, 

It is a sign of the times that the only racing class in sight for this year, 
the twenty-one-feot class of the Larchmont Yacht Club, is based upon a 
number of restrictions. Probably no two yachtsmen would now agree that 
this or any other particular code of rules was the best for the purpose, but 
the movement is certainly in the right direction, and the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 

GEoRGE A. STEWART. 





CONTINENTAL FINANCES. 


THE financial condition of the Continent of Europe at present offers 
motive for anxiety, the rapid increase of public debt causing a proportionate 
increase of taxation, while a succession of deficits in recent years in most 
countries would seem to indicate that all prudence in these matters has been 
abandoned. We have only to compare the condition of Europe at the close 
of 1893 with what it was in 1885 to understand a good deal of the growing 
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spirit of uneasiness observable on all sides, which is a prominent feature in 
the final decade of the nineteenth century. 

There has been since 1885 an increase of 21 per cent. in taxation and 17 
per cent, in public debt, and if things goon in this manner we shall prob- 
ably see some nations bankrupt befor® long. Not only has taxation reached 
its limit, but the taxes that press in many countries most heavily on the 
working classes are out of proportion with the other public burthens. 
Noclearer proof could be adduced of the reckless method of finances in 
the past nine years than the subjoined table of average annual income and 
expenditure; and the correctness of the figures is borne out by a state- 
ment of the increase of debt in the several countries, according to official re- 
turns, 


Annual average, millions, stg. 





~ Debt increase, 
Expenditure. millions stg. 
138 89 


About 60 per cent. of this increase of debt (or surplus expenditure) is 
accounted for by reproductive works, the outlay having been approximately 
as follows: 

Millions 


State railways 
Telegraphs, etc 
Armaments 


Since 1885 the Continental governments have built or purchased more 
than 16,000 miles of railway, the mileage and capital cost of state railways 
showing as follows: 


Millions stg. 
755 . 
1,091 
336 


It is undeniable that the construction of these railways has eminently 
served to develop the resources and industries of the countries in question, 
but the net earnings of such lines (except in Germany) have rarely exceeded 
24 per cent., and thus have fallen very short of the interest on the money 
borrowed to make them. Hence a constant disturbance in the finances.. 

Military outlay has been another cause of continuous deficits, and it 
would be impossible without entering into the field of politics to discuss 
how far one or another nation has been guilty of extravagance under this 
head. We have, however, no difficulty in ascertaining the cost. According 
to the budgets of the 16 Continental states the annual expenditure for 
armies and navies rose from £128,000,000 in 1884 to £146,000,000 in 1895, the 
average for the intermediate nine years having been £140,000,000, that is 
£12,000,000 more than in 1884. In order to meet this increase of expenditure 
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taxes have been augmented on all sides, the aggregate revenues of the said 
sixteen states showing as follows: 


1885. 1893, 
ns stg. —, stg. 


Customs and excise fall heaviest on the working classes, because they 
are the least able to support taxation, and in many states of the Continent 
excise comes in a most objectionable form. Suffice it to mention the sugar 
tax in France, which amounts to five francs per inhabitant; the salt taxin 
Italy, which averages two francs per head; and the sugar tax in Germany, 
of nearly two marks per head. Itis now so long since the salt and sugar 
duties were abolished in Great Britain that the ordinary Englishman of to- 
day cannot form an accurate idea of their incidence on the bulk of the peo- 
ple,—that is on the humbler classes. Any one, however, who travels and 
mixes much with the people (not in large towns, but in the highways and 
byways) in France, Italy, or Germany soon comes to uaderstand public 
feeling on this point, 

The sum of customs and excise collectively in various countries has in- 
creased very remarkably since 1885, viz.: 


Millions stg. 





The above figures force'us to conclude that the extra burthens caused by 
the enormous military expenditure of late years fall in a great measure on 
the working classes of the Continent, and that any further increase of cus- 
toms or excise might produce, not merely discontent, but revolution. 

As regards the amount of public debt it is well to note that in some 
countries there is a large set-off in the form of State railways. The follow- 
ing table shows first the gross debt, and secondly the amount after deduct- 
ing the value of state railways. 

Millions stg. 





32 
10 


1,091 2,959 


Thus we find that one-fourth of the public debt of Continental Europe 
is represented by state railways, and there is very little to show for the 
remainder—say 3,000 millions sterling—expended mostly in wars or arma- 
ments. This latter kind of exypendjture may be termed unproductive, and 
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the amount of money lost or wasted in this manner since 1885has averaged 
25 millions sterling per annum. How long is this to go on before bank- 
ruptcy overtakes one or other of the European nations? What effect must 
such a crisis have on the trade of the world? Is it possible, in the present 
political state of Europe, to devise any means for averting a general cata- 
clysm? These are questions of far higher importance to 300 millions of the 
human race than the observation of the transit of Venus or the discovery 
of the North Pole. Nevertheless, there are unfortunately few thinking 
men in Europe who give themselves any concern with respect to a state of 
things more pregnant with widespread danger and confusion than any that 
has existed for a century. 
M. G. MULHALL. 





HOW TO RELIEVE CONGRESS. 


WRiITERs innumerable have told, some seriously, some humorously, of 
the difficulties encountered by private persons in getting relief bills passed 
by Congress, and of the waste of time by Congressmen in attending to this 
part of their duty. ltis not my intention to go over that well-trodden 
ground, nor to present any fresh statistics. A statement of the case in such 
form as to bring into prominence the evils of the situation will be suffi- 
cient for present purpuses. 

First: The general laws which provide for the satisfaction of claims 
against the government were drawn and enacted in language so clumsy or 
obscure that many just claims are excluded from consideration, or are re- 
jected properly as not admissible under the statute. Second: The only 
remedy of the injustice chargeable to the general laws is a special act of 
Congress; and the possible rate of considering cases of alleged injustice, by 
Congress, being less than the rate of the accumulation of claims, there is a 
constant increase of arrears. Third: The selection of claims for consideration 
and final action is not determined by the order of their presentation in Con- 
gress, nor yet by the length of time since they were first presented, years 
ago, nor again by their merit, nor by theirurgency. Theenergy or the popu- 
larity of the member who has undertaken to get a relief bill passed, or some 
one of a variety of accidents, gives the preference which satisfies the claim 
of one person and passes over that of another person quite as meritorious. 
Fourth: That part of the work which is accomplished is not always 
welldone. The method of constituting committees does not insure correct 
judgment on the part of those who are designated to investigate claims ; 
the sessions at which business of this class is transacted are attended 
thinly, and chiefly by those who are interested for some constituent in the 
allowance of his claim; and anything like a real sifting of evidence for the 
equitable decision of the question as to the validity of a claim is simply im- 
possible. A favorable report is usually conclusive if the bill in regard to 
which it has been made is reached on the calendar. One case on which I 
stumbled in a random study of this subject will illustrate how uncertain 
are the ways of Congress. A bill, for the relief of, we will say, James R. 
Hartington, was introduced in the first session of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress,in February, 1882. It was reported favorably by the committee to 
which it was referred, but did not come to a vote. It was reintroduced in 
each of the four following Congresses, usually in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and bad a favorable report by a committee of the 
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Forty-eighth gnd Fiftieth, but was not reported at allin the Forty-ninth. 
The committee of the Fifty-first Congress reported unfavorably in 1890, and 
the claim has, I believe, not reappeared since that time. An adverse report 
is usually fataltoaclaim. And yet, without any knowledge of the case, it 
seems fair to suppose that the three reports in its favor should count fer as 
much as the one against it. If thecase had been lucky enough to be reached 
on the calendar in either one of three Conzresses, it woud have been 
allowed, probably ; and in that event, supposing the last fatal report tohave 
been right, an unjust claim would have been allowed. On the other hand, 
if the last report was unjust, a man who is entitled to relief from the 
government has no further chance of obtaining it; yet the final de- 
cision against him may have been in reality but the decision of one 
man, end he the least competent to decide of all those who have investi- 
gated it. 

To recapitulate: the very existence of these thousands of claims is 
the severest of criticisms upon the incompetency of those who draft our 
general laws. Congress is quite unable to keep pace with the accumula- 
tion of newclaims, much less to clear off the arrears; the selection of 
claims for adjudication is made upon no system at all; and when the de- 
cision upon a claim is reached it may be right or wrong, and is perhaps not 
twice as likely to be right as to be wrong. Nothing has been said—it is not 
necessary, for the very statement of the matter brings out the evil—upon 
the impropriety of employing the time of the legislators for the nation in 
the examination of insiguificant claims. 

All these things have been said in great detail many and many atime, 
but those who have said them content themselves with a statement of the 
evils, or at most they add a sneer at other people—members of Congress 
chiefly—for not finding a remedy. Yet it requires no genius to devise 
measures which would correct every evil now existing and prevent a re- 
currence of it. The prime requisite is to adopt the principle that Congress, 
even if it has no higher duties to perform, is an unfit body to investigate 
and pass upon private claims. All demands against the government which 
are valid under the law may be heard and adjusted by the executive de- 
partment or bythe Court of Claims. Those which are brought individually 
before Congress are so brought because they are not valid under the law. 
We have here the old distinction, now abolished in the courts, between 
law and equity. But it would be highly improper to confer upon any 
executive department the right to allow claims, however just inherently, 
which are not admissible under the express terms of the statute. Cunse- 
quently some new tribunal must be created toinquire into the substantial 
justice of such claims, The unfitness of Congress arises from the fact that 
this inquiry not only is strictly of a judicial character, but requires keener 
insight, better judgment, and a more impartial frame of mind than it does 
to determine whether or not the circumstances of any given case make it 
fall within the scope of a law that ha; been interpreied by the courts. How 
unjudicial a judge Congress is has been shown by a long series of partisan 
decisions upon contested election cases. 

The obvious thing to do, then, is to establish a permanent Private 
Claims Commission. It shou!d be a body of not less than fifteen members 
at the outset, and might well consist of as many as twenty-five. In time, 
as the number of unadjudicated claims diminished the membership might 
be 1educed, until five, seven or nine commissioners would be enough to do the 
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work, It should be composed of upright, intelligent men, of goqd judicial ca- 
pacity and of industry, in middle life; for if the Commission were made a 
retiring place for stranded members of Congress and ot her superannuated or 
broken-down politicians, the whole object would be defeated. Section 1,060 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States provides that all petitions and bills 
for private claims founded upon law, or upon a regulation of an executive de- 
partment, or upon a contract, express or implied, shat], when presented in 
Congress, be referred by the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives to the Court of Claims. The exact language of the section, 
saveonly the insertion of the word not before the word “‘ founded,” and the 
substitution of the Private Claims Commission for ** the Court of Claims,” 
would relieve Congress absolutely of the duty of making the preliminary 
investigation of all such cases. Such a commission would divide itself into 
sections, each for the consideration of a special class of claims, There 
might be three or four sections of three members each to consider pension 
claims, one for land claims, one for patents,and so on. Doubtful cases would 
be reserved for the whole commission if the section should be unable to make 
aunanimous report. And in any event the commission would hold general 
mee' ings at stated intervals; and all judgments would be taken as judg- 
ments of the whole body. 

It would not be proper—probably it might not be constitutional—to per- 
mit the conclusions of such a tribunal, dealing in all cases with matters 
outside the law, to become effective without definite action by Congress 
thereupon, But detailed reports of its findings, made to Congress, would 
be the basis of an appropriation bill covering all the claims adjudged to be 
equitable. As for those upon which an adverse report was made, they might 
still be brought forward as amendments to the bill, when considered in com- 
mittee of the whole; andit is easy to see that under such a system few 
baseless claims would be allowed or just ones denied. Certainly every person 
who believes that his petition for relief is based in equity should rejoice at 
the establishment of a tribunal to which he might appeal, with a hope that 
his case would be heard fairly and promptly. Of course those who had 
little confidence in their own claim would wish for the continuance of a 
system in which favor and influence count for almost as much as a just 
cause. But under the law proposed all applications based upon legal or con- 
tract claims would go, as a matter of routine, to the Court of Claims, and all 
not so based would go to the Claims Commission. Although, by resolution, a 
case of either class might be withheld from the Commission, and sent to a 
Congressional committee, it is well known that an attempt to evade a 
competent regular tribunal excites suspicion. 

The great benefits of the measure proposed are the prompt hearing of a 
great mass of accumulated private claims, the hearing of them on their 
merits, and the relief of Congress, But, incidentally, the commission might 
formulate amendments to existing law, so that a great many equitable 
claims now unprovided for should be brought within the classes ordinarily 
heard and decided in the departments. In any event, so much time would 
be gained to Congress by having no longer to pass upon these little private 
matters—some more time might be saved by the abandonment of the silly 
customs observed after the death of a member—that we might really hope 
that important public matters would have better attention than they 
now have, 

EDWARD STANWOOD, 
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THE CRY OF THE WOMEN. 


IN the name of common-sense—demands the bewildered reader of the 
flood of recent books written by the gentler sex—what is the matter with 
the women? Their voices are all bitter with unsatisfied longing, yet one 
can distinguish no definite demand. What do they seek? What provokes 
such outcries as The Heavenly Twins, Keynotes, A Superfluous Woman, 
A Yellow Aster, The Woman Who Dares, and their like? They are all 
stormy with revolt against—what? Why can they not say plainly what it 
is that troubles them and what it is they wish? 

A literature has its birth in the current needs and thoughts of a people, 
and that this recent outpouring of feminine hearts, and these confused 
voices of discontent, express the mental condition of the woman of to-day, 
is proved by the greediness with which edition after edition of such books 
is seized upon by the feminine reading public, and the echoes they awake in 
the talk of the drawing-room and boudoir. 

Yet the sum of all these volumes is like the cry of an infant, inti- 
mating a pain without explaining the cause. 

Free speech and free thought are new to woman. Her mind, long 
cramped in the swaddling-bands of repression and convention, moves with 
staggering uncertainty towards its aim, and she cannot define, even to 
herself, much less state clearly to the world, the true meaning of the pain 
she feels. She only knows that she is in revolt against what bas been; 
she cannot yet say what is to replace it. Some cry out for political rights, 
others are convinced that the abolition of staysand introduction of trousers 
are all that is needed to bring down a female millennium upon our heads, 

“Latch keys!” cry the brow-beaten English young persons, “and free- 
dom to be out after dark like our brothers. Look at them; they are quite 
happy; it is the possession of latch-key freedom makes them so. Give it 
alsotous!” “No,” roundly declares Mona Caird; ‘‘ what we need is a 
latch key to let us out of the life-long bond of marriage. It weighs so 
heavily upon us. Let us go free.” ‘ 

** Nonsense !”,contradicts Sarah Grand. ‘“ Marriage is all right. What 
is wrong is man. He comes to marriage with stained, empty hands, while 
he demands that ours be spotless and heaped with health, innocence, and 
faith, Heswindies us. Reform man if you would make us happy.” 

“Higher education!” “ Equal wages!” “‘ Physical development !” “‘ Ex- 
pansion of the Egq!” cry the conflicting voices, all missing the true meaning 
of the trouble and the true remedy. 

Morgan, in his “* Ancient Society,” dealing with the question of Mutter- 
Recht (mother-right), declares that throughout the earliest period of human 
existence of which any knowledge is obtainable, de cent and all rights of 
succession were traced through the women of the gens, into which primi- 
tive man was organized. Women, as being the bearers and protectors of 
the young, were regarded as the natural landowners, and therefare did not 
follow the fathers of their children lest they should lose their possessions 
and rights of inheritance. The men instead married into the sept of their 
wives. The power and independence of women were lost through the prac- 
tice of making female captives in war. These had no land, and were the 
property of and dependent upon the will of their male captor. The men 
naturally grew to prefer these subject wives. The Arab advised his son, 
“It is better to have a wife with no claims of kin, and no brethren near to 
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take her part.” Women therefore began to dread capture as the worst of 
evils. When at last the vast hordes began to move in the racial migrations, 
with their wars of spoliation aud conquest, there was no security save in 
strength, and the females yielded all power and possessions to the men in 
return for protection. 

Man, thus invested with political superiority, claimed no moral lordship 
over his mate. Under the pagan rule Roman jurisconsults by their theory 
of “‘ Natural Law” evidently assumed the equality of the sexes as a prin- 
ciple of equity. Sir Henry Sumner Maine says there came a time “* when 
the situation of the female was one of great personal and proprietary in- 
dependence ; for the tendency of the law was to reduce the power of the 
guardian to a nullity, while the form of marriage conferred on the hus- 
band no compensating superiority.” Among the Northern tribes also the 
woman was held in all moral aspects the equal of man. Alike the blue- 
eyed wife of the Barbarian and the proud Roman matron were, as the 
bearers and breeders of the race, the equals of the fighters and rulers 
ofthe race, The importance of their functions was fully recognized and 
respected, and the priestess at the sylvan altar, the vestals serving the 
fires and the temples at Rome were held worthy to speak face to face with 
the gods and convey their blessings to man. 

It was the humble religion of Judza, embraced with ardor by willing 
women martyrs, which robbed them of their last remnant of equatity and 
cursed them with a bitter curse. The very fountain and purpose of woman's 
being fell under the ban. Her presence in holy places became a desecration, 
and for the first time her feminine functions were regarded as a shame 
rather than a glory. 

. The founder of the faith—superior to all limitations of time or race— 
had set an example in his own life of reverence and tenderness for the sex, 
and gave no warrant by word or deed for the insult offered to women by 
his church, but the Asian, Paul, before that church was organized, was dic- 
tating silence to women, covered heads, and submission, and declaring 
against marriage as a weakness. If a man must marry because of his 
weakness, why, let him ; but not to marry was better. Thechurch accepted 
his views, 

Lecky, comparing the Roman jurisprudence with the Canon law, re- 
marks that “ the Pagan laws were constantly repealing the disabilities of 
women, whereas it was the aim of the Canon law to substitute enactments 
imposing upon the female the most offensive personal restrictions and strin- 
gent subordination.” 

Marriage, the very meaning and purpose of woman’s existence, was de- 
graded. No priest of God might approach a woman. Her very touch was 
an indelible stain and abomination to the church’s chosen, and she herself 
was encouraged to deny all her wholesome impulses, and,endeavor to stifle 
her natural instincts with the spiritual ecstacies of morbid meditation. 
Woman, at last, was poorindeed! The Oriental ideal, with its fierce sex- 
ual egoism, had triumphed over the ideal of the Occident, and so deeply did 
the Asian thought stamp itself upon the Western mind that historians do 
not hesitate to attribute tothis scorn of woman and her high mission of 
childbearing, a long delay in the development of European civilization. The 
higher, more spiritual natures, being more under the influence of the church, 
bowed to jts suggestions of asceticism and left the baser sort to perpetuate 
the race, and thus delayed the processes of evolution. 
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The reformation, the first uprising of the Western mind against Asian 
domination, threw off the yoke of celibacy, but the ingrained contempt of 
woman was not so easily eradicated. Honor in man became integrity, 
wholeness ; but for her it still signified only chastity, and her real work in 
life was not restored to its ancient dignity and importance. Centuries of 
such teaching have wrought their wretched work, despite the mighty forces 
of nature. Virginity instead of purity has become the ideal of the highest 
type of woman, who shrioks from the fulfillment of her functions as a step- 
ping down, instead of glorying init as the achievement of her sacred pur- 
pose; child-bearing is accepted more as a dull necessity and duty that as the 
great work of a life, for which all youth should be a time of training and 
preparation, as man is prepared for his duties—different, but no more im- 
portant, 

Since the beginning of the Christian era woman has learned to accept 
man and his mental and physical achievements as the standard of excel- 
lence, and to humbly admit that she permanently failed of this standard ; 
but with the universality of the democratic idea she has grown restless 
under a sense of inferiority in value and dignity in the general scheme of 
things, wherefore this desperate search for some fountain of Salmacis which 
shall transmute her to the exact likeness of her long time lord and superior. 

Let this two thousand-year-old wrong be undone. Let women run the 
race, paint, write, teach, speak, as her talents dietate, but let her use these 
things as being only the pastimes, not the work, of her life. Let the young 
girl learn the tremendous meaning and sacredness of her functions and their 
exercise, and make her understand once for all that her real work lies in 
carrying the torch of life from generation to generation; that she is the 
high priestess of life, and her body its holy temple ; that the noblest possi- 
bilities of the race and its upward growth lie in her hands, dependent upon 
her wholesome vigor and purity, and her wise choice of a mate. Let married 
love and motherhood be made noble and important in her—the one thing to 
be done supremely well. 

For heaven’s sake let the woman cease to set the mental and material 
achievements of man before her as the standard to which she must per- 
force raise herself at the sacrifice of her own great talent. Let her get it 
clearly into her head that equality does not necessarily imply similarity. 
Let her say with due pride in her work when she contemplates the miracles 
wrought by the hands of her sons: 

“Did man make this? Well, I made those who made this!” 

This hoary wrong and error being abolished, and women once more 
aware of the beauty and importance of their work, such outbursts of rest- 
less passion and discontent as have of late defaced their writings will be 
changed from a cry into a song. 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 





A TALE OF TWO CAPITALS. 


A FRIEND of mine, recently deceased, told me, if my memory serves me 
correctly, that he had the following facts from Baron Haussmann himself: 
Ordered by Napoleon III. to submit plans for the renovation of Paris, 
the Baron was for some time at a loss how to meet the twofold require- 
ments of the contemplated improvements, for the new streets had to be at 
once beautiful and so laid out as to be readily commanded by artillery. 
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Suddenly he bethought him of modern Washington. He secured a plan of 
that city, and this seemed on examination so exactly to meet the necessities 
of the case that he finally submitted it to the Emperor. The result was that 
the plan in the main was accepted, and modern Paris was built upon the 
lines of modern Washington. Thus is explained a certain similarity which 
strikes every one who is familiar with the two capitals, although one 
might naturally suppose the American city, being the younger, to be the 
daughter, instead of the mother. But General Washington more than half a 
century earlier had ordered L’Enfant to design him a plan for his seat of 
government in much the same manner as Napoleon III. had commanded 
Baron Haussmann. - 

Now, L’Enfant was not only a Frenchman, but a resident of Versailles, 
and he undoubtedly derived his inspiration from his earlier surroundings ; 
consequently Washington was an enlargement of the Royal Park, with its 
alleys extended into avenues and its numerous flower-beds and parterres 
enlarged into circles and quadrants, 

Thus by a trans-oceanic leap Baron Haussmann took from the New 
World what he could have secured at his own gate. Se much for a 
merely curious artistic coincidence. But in light of recent events in our 
capital, a singular inquiry suggests itself—namely, whether General Wash- 
ington, in laying out the city, did not have in mind the same twofold object 
that Napoleon the Third had when laying out Paris, To be sure, the pres- 
ent industrial army movement now bids fair to endinridicule. But at 
some later date.a more desperate one may require to be controlled by artil- 
lery, and then the broad avenues and straight streets of the Capital may be 
appreciated for other than mere esthetic considerations, and, on the con- 
trary, serve as an additional proof of far-sightedness on the part of the 
Father of his Country. 

To see that fear of the mob was a considerable factor in the early devel- 
opment of our country we have only to look at the locations of our State 
capitals. Scarcely one of these is the great commercial centre of its State. 

Albany, not New York, is the capital of New York. 

Annapolis, not Baltimore, is the capital of Maryland, 

Harrisburg, not Philadelphia, is the capital of Pennsylvania. 

Springfield, not Chicago, is the capital of Illinois. 

Baton Rouge, not New Orleans, is the capital of Louisiana. 

Sacramento, not San Francisco, is the capital of California. 

Columbia, not Charleston, is the capital of South Carolina. 

Jefferson City, not St. Louis, is the capital of Missouri. 

Salem, not Portland, is the capital of Oregon. 

Lansing, not Detroit, is the capital of Michigan. 

It were a pity that the too evident motive in the selection of these State 
capitals should have been displayed merely in their sites and that they 
should not be marked, like the national capital, by a special beauty of plan, 
with however sanguinary a purpose this beauty went hand in hand. 


H. J. BROUNE, 
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LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY. 





By her multiplicity of attractions Long Branch has won the title of 
Queen of American seaside resorts, and by the national celebrity of some of 
her visitors has earned a place in the history of the country. With her 
seventy-five miles of fine streets and drives, with her matchless bluff upon 
the ocean front, and with her attractive cottage colonies, she stands with- 
out a peer at the head of the long line of American watering-places. 

Nature evidently designed her location as that of a popular resort, and 
being within easy travelling distance of the leading two cities of the conti- 
nent, has also done much for her phenomenal, but steady, growth. Long 
Branch, with her wealth of attractions, is situated on the highest point of 
the Atlantic coast, south of New England and north of Cape Florida, with 
a lovely back country abounding in beautiful drives, and with a long line 
of attractive resorts on either side, from the imposing Highlands of Nave- 
sink on the north to pretty Barnegat Bay on the south. Before her is ai- 
ways passing the endless processions of the ships, some bound in, some 
bound out, while behind her are the boundless attractions of the beautiful 
mainland. 

The chief attraction of Long Branch is her drives, which are unequalled 
by any other resort in the country. Here, there, and everywhere they lead 
away between leafy trees and long -lines of palatial residences, along the 
magnificent ocean front or through the lovely back country, each of which 
contributes its share toward making this the garden spot of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Saline breezes from the ocean are tempered by balmy zephyrs 
from the inland, so that the air is mild, but fresh and invigorating. 

The most celebrated of her many drives is that along the ocean front to 
Sea Bright, six miles away. The drive the entire distance is dotted with 
beautiful villas, and leads through the resorts of Monmouth Beach and 
Low Moor, and is continuously within sound of the ocean’s roar, while upon 
the left hand purls the placid waters of the blue South Shrewsbury, crossing 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
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which, by along bridge at Sea Bright, one arrives in beautiful Rumson 
Neck, the loveliest stretch of riverand sea front country on the Atlantic 
Coast. Here the drive widens materially, and there is no dust, for the 
thoroughfare is watered at private expense. 

The road stretches away for miles between rows of palatial country 
seats and lovely private parks, keptin perfect order with well trimmed 
hedges and close cropped lawns, adorned here and there by flowers. The 
view on every hand is inspiring. To the northward in turquoise magnifi- 
cence tower the long, blue Highlands of Navesink, around whose southern 
base twines like a ribbon of silver the pellucid North Shrewsbury, dotted 
with many snowy sails. To the southward, o’er green hill and vale, glisten 
the blue waters of her sister river and charming Pleasure Bay. Behind you is 
the grand old Atlantic, and in front the fruitful and attractive back country. 

For miles one may ride thus over a splendid road through entrancing 
scenery, by Little Silver and far-famed Monmouth Park, or else across to 
quiet, historic little Shrewsbury village, thence to quaint old Eatontown, 
and down the turnpike to Long Branch again. This drive has been pro- 
nounced by many persons to be the finest on the continent, and all agree 
upon the unrivalled lustre of its charms. To its many fine driyes the re- 
sort is indebted for its reputation of having, during the summer season, the 
most notable and attractive display of equipages and the finest coach 
parades of any American watering-place. 

Another lovely drive is that on magnificent, shady Cedar Avenue, from 
the ocean, out by beautiful Hollywood Park, the country seat of the late 
John Hoey, with its contiguous cluster of elegant cottages and hotels 
justly famous the world over because of their unique design and pretty 
surroundings. Thence, westward, by lovely Norwood Park, founded by 
the late Norman L. Munro, the millionaire publisher, with its miles of fine, 
dustless drives, lined on either hand by pretty and expensive villas; by the 
homes of the members of the Actors’ Colony to old-fashioned West 
Long Branch, in whose quiet churchyard lie more than two hundred pas- 
sengers of the wrecked ship “* New Era.” 

Then, when in addition it is remembered that there are on the principal 
streets three miles of admirable asphalt paving it will be universally con- 
ceded that Long Branch is the place par excellence for riding and driving. 
To, also, show the progressive spirit of its permanent population at its 
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best is the fact that its admirable public-school system, with its buildings 
and instructors, is second tonone in the State of New Jersey. Then, too, its 
thoroughfares are lighted by electricity, its water supply is pure and excel- 
lent, while its churches are many and well supported. Besides all this its 
fire and police departments are well equipped and thoroughly efficient. 

Long Branch is noted for the number and completeness of its Summer 
hotels, which are fitted with all the modern appliances for the comfort and 
convenience of guests, but is the more famed for the character and reputa- 
tion of its cottage residents, who cluster here and there in what are termed 
“colonies.” Far up the shore at Monmouth Beach is a unique colony 
known as the “Clubhouse Circle,” a large group of elaborate villas, the 
inhabitants of which—all the families of men well known in the world of 
the professior , in finance or in trade—are fed at the popular centrally 
located clubhouse. Then next below is the **‘ North Long Branch Colony,” 
among the inhabitants of which are several lights of the histrionic profes- 
sion, 

Inland and to the westward is the beautiful “Pleasure Bay Colony,” 
set in among beautiful trees, and commanding a fine view of the South 
Shrewsbury’s sparkling waters, with lovely Rumson Neck and the blue 
Highlands of Navesink beyond. Then, to the southward, is the great scat- 
tering group of cottages and hotels that makes up Long Branch proper, with 
its wealth of shady streets and avenues. One of the centresof summer 
wealth and fashion is the West End, among whose cottage population are 
some of the leading financiers of the country, and from whence long lines 
of beautiful villas stretch away to Elberon—pretty, peaceful Elberon, the 
place where Garfield died. 

The West End and the Elberon colonies are separated by Takanassee 
Lake, a lovely sheet of water, surrounded by a broad driveway and spanned 
by an artistic iron bridge. On its banks are pretty boathouses, and at its 
foot is United States Life Saving Station No.5. Elberon, because of its 
historic associations, as well as of its natural and artificial beauties, is one 
of the leading attractions of Long Branch, and partakes of the semi-exclu- 
sive in character, as it has but the one hotel, and that during the season is 
always full of guests. Thecettage where died the martyr President is the 
central object of attraction and is visited by sightseers from all over the land. 


But the two men who played, perhaps, the most conspicuous parts in 
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the history of the development of Long Branch—John Hoey and Norman 
L. Munro—each founded a unique cottage colony, almost adjoining each 
other. Hoey first located his country seat on Cedar Avenue and called it 
Hollywood Park. Then across the avenue he built his colony of a score or 
more of beautiful cottages, the two principal ones being used asa hotel. Here, 
season after season, have come prominent people from all over the land, 
some to occupy the villas and others to become guests of the hotel, so that 
the word Hollywood has become synonymous with wealth and fashion. 

To the beauties of Hollywood are added those of the great park across 


the way, with its great grove, its statue-dotted lawn, its hard shady drives 
and its many natural and artificial attractions from the quaint porter’s 
lodge at the main gate to the great manor house in the trees fronting the 
open to the eastward beyond. It was in Hollywood Park that the individ- 
uality of the master mind was most incisively displayed in the arrange- 
ment of walks and drives, always with a view to true artistic effect, and it 
will stand for generations as a monument to the genius and taste of its de- 


signer. The most noticeable and remarkable feature of Hollywood Park is 


the immense inclosed Roman seawater bathing pool, which is one of the 
popular daily resorts of fashionable Long Branch. There on a balcony over- 
looking the clear waters below, during a certain portion of each Summer 
day, an orchestra discourses sweet music, while the warm-weather multi- 
tude bathes. 

Next above Hollywood, going landward, is Norwood Park, another 
artistic and attractive colony. That portion of it ou the northwest corner 
of Cedar and Norwood avenues was formerly the country seat of Miss Mary 
Anderson, the actress, and its purchase by Norman L. Munro was the in- 
ception of Norwood Park, until now, by subsequent purchases, it extends 
westward to West Long Branch, nearly a mile away. The glory of Nor- 
wood is its drives and its Casino, which latter is the well-conducted central 
assembling place of the Summer residents of the pretty cottage colony. 
There are about twenty-five beautiful villas in the park, but no hotel, so 
that the colony probably is the most exclusive resort in Long Branch and 
vicinity. Concerts and hops are frequent social events at the Casino, and 
attract the élite of Summer society for miles and miles around, 

Besides all these Long Branch has the finest water system in the State. 
In the heart of the town there are three miles of fine asphalt streets, while 
throughout the entire place the streets are lighted by electricity. It has 
rare natural sanitary advantages, but there is, too, a well-arranged sewer 
plant and everything that goes toward making an excellent winter, as well 
as the most beautiful summer, resort. 
WALTER TAYLOR, 
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THE DR. T. G. CHATTLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
AND LONG BRANCH SANITARIUM, 


BROADWAY, LONG BRANCH CITY, N. J., 


Is now prepared to receive patients at all hours, It is located by the sea, pro- 
vided with Turkish, Russian, and other baths. Steam heat, electric lights, 
sun parlor, and private rooms, It hasno Ward rooms, Limits the number 
and character of its patients, and places only experienced specialists in 
charge of its departments of medicine and surgery and as consultants, 

It is thus prepared to compete favorably with the select private insti- 
tutions of New York and Philadelphia, and is entirely distinct from the 
ordinary general hospital. Reserves chronic or convalescent cases and 
cases for operation. Light mental cases, the habits, catarrhs, rheumatisms, 
deformities, diseases of women, etc. 

The medical director, Gynecologists, Surgeon, and Pharmacist will reside 
in the Institute. 

Clinics free to the poor will be held daily. On Monday, children and 
diseases of the skin. uesday, diseases of women. Wednesday, surgical. 
Tbursday, the eye. Friday, disease of women. Saturday, surgical. Nurses, 
male or female, will be provided outside the Institute, and massage or 
electrical treatment given on telephone call. 

This notice is published by order of the Board of Supervisors. 

JAS. H. CLOUGHLEY, President. JOHN H. HOUGHTON, Secretary. 
T. L. WORTHLEY. E.H.CLARK. JAMES CAMPBELL. 

For business purposes address Dr. D. M. Barr, Medical Director. 

For general inquiries address John H. Houghton, General Secretary Y. 
M. C. A., Long Branch City. 





THE JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS. 





As an evidence that times are not so deplorable as they are said to be, 
was the satisfactory meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, held at their fine offices in Jersey City, N. J., April 16. 
Out of 7,345 shares 7,215 votes were cast for the same board of managers 
that has conducted the affairs of the company through its years of pros- 
perity. The vote was the largest ever cast and it was a decided compli- 
ment to the members of the board, as were also the remarks of some of the 
largest stockholders. The board consists of E. F. C. Young, John A. 
Walker, Daniel T. Hoag, Richard Butler, William Murray, Joseph Dd. 
Bedle, Jerome D. Gillett. 

In the organization of the board Mr. E. F. C. Young was elected Presi- 
dent; John A. Walker, Vice-President and Treasurer; George E. Long; 

retary. 

The Suse Company was founded by Joseph Dixon in 1827, and organ- 
ized as a stock company in 1 

Its manufactures are graphite products of all kinds, consisting of 
plumbago crucibles for melting gold, silver, brass, etc., blacklead retorts, 
stove polish, graphite for lubricating, electrotypers’ graphite, graphite 
lead pencils, graphite paint, and graphite prepared in hundreds of ways 
for as many different uses. 

Graphite is one of the principal forms of carbon. It is not affected by 
heat or cold, acids or alkalies,and is therefore one of the most useful 
materials known to modern industry when rightly prepared. 
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Wue:«wn the summer tourist reaches Asbury Park he will find a beauti- 
ful town, wherein the work of nature has been supplemented by the best 
efforts of man, ready to extend its heartiest welcome to the quill-drivers. 
This town,which twenty years ago was scarcely more than a group of sand- 
hills, is now a thriving place with a summer population of some forty 
thousand. It has an ocean front of considerably over a mile, and extends 
back from the beach for a space of a mile andahalf. The streets are wide 
and laid out at right angles to each other. The avenues running to the sea 
broaden out to a width of 200 feet. In the center of each of these is a beau- 
tiful little park where flowers are blooming, fountains playing, and birds 
singing. These parks are illuminated at night by electric lights of various 
colors. Encircling the town in two directions is an electric railway that for 
five cents gives a ride of three miles, which on a warm summer night is a 
most refreshing and exhilarating diversion. Along the beach ts a board 
walk from sixteen to twenty-four feet in width. Unlike similar promenades 
at other seaside resorts, this is entirely free from saloons, objectionable 
shows, and the annoyance of itinerant venders of popcorn, peanuts, and 
candy. At intervals are large pavilions, where the music of fine bands 
sounds across the waters, and which are resorted to by thousands of people, 
both during the hours when the bands are rendering their programmes and 
when it is more quiet, and there is a happier time for the exchange of those 
soft nothings which one seems to learn to say beside thesea. A promenade 
on this board walk realizes to the fullest extent the innocent pleasures of a 
summer outing at the seashore: on the one hand the never-ending break- 
ing of the restless waves ; on the other, the life, the lights, the music of the 
grand hotels ; and face to face, the kaleidoscopic throngs of visitors. 

In many respects Asbury Park is the greatest summer resort in 
America, It is the only successful resort at which the open sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors with all their discordant accompaniments is prohibited. It 
is among the youngest of resorts, and as such is in itselfa wonder. Our 
Western friends find a source of gratification in telling of the wonderful 
growth of their towns which spring from a hamlet of fifty people toa city 
of five thousand in the space of ten years. Asbury Park's permanent popu- 
lation is more than five thousand. Its summer population, as stated above, 
will average forty thousand, and in August sixty thousand would be a 
fairer estimate. From Sandy Hook to Barnegat is a stretch of twenty 
miles or more. In this territory, now consisting of an almost unbroken 
line of villages and towns, there is a winter population, as the people ex- 
press it, of thirty thousand, Inthe summer it may be multiplied by five 
and still be entirely within bounds. Asbury Park is located half-way be- 
tween the two extremes of this summer population of one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and with its brick stores and buildings, its large hotels, its hand- 
somely kept streets, its beautiful homes, its electric railway in fact, its 
almost unlimited attractions, it may be properly called the metropolis of 
this territory. 

There are nearly fifty hotels accommodating from one hundred to four 
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hundred people, There are as many more boarding-houses and cottages 
which care for fifty to seventy-five visitors each, and to provide for this 
multitude of souls there is everything in the way of commercial activity 
that can be desired. Asbury Park is fifty miles from New York and eighty 
miles from Philadelphia. There are one hundred and twenty passenger 
trains arriving and departing daily from its station. The record of its 
past shows that as many as twenty thousand people have arrived and 
departed from its station in oneday, The regular trains are supplemented 
by numbers of excursion trains, one excursion train sometimes requiring 
six trains of ten coaches each. 

To the northward of Asbury Park lie the old settled summer resorts of 
Elberon, Long Branch, Monmouth Beach, and Sea Bright, while below are 
situated Belmar, Spring Lake, Sea Girt, and Bay Head. This enumeration 
does not include at least half a score of others of less importanee. At 
Elberon may be seen the cottage made famous as the deathplace of President 
Garfield, also the summer homes of George W. Childs, A. J. Drexel, Judge 
Hilton, and a halfa hundred more of celebrities. At Long Branch there 
are the beautiful places formerly owned by the late John Hoey, and the re- 
cently deceased Norman Munro, either one of which is worthy a trip of miles 
tosee. Still farther north are the unique settlements of Monmouth Beach 
and Sea Bright, located on a narrow strip of land between the ocean and 
the Shrewsbury River. Directly west of Sea Bright is the romantic and 
beautiful region known a Rumson, which is said to be unsurpassed 
by the world-famous Tuxedo or by the far-famed neighborhoods of Lenox 
or Newport. This place embraces a tract of several thousand acres owned 
by wealthy New York gentlemen. Itis like traveling through a continual 
park to pass through the thoroughfares which wind in and about old 
country places, where deer sport beneath the trees, and swans float 
upon the placid bosoms of beautiful artificial lakes. Adjoining Asbury 
Park on the south is the celebrated Methodist camp-meeting resort known 
as Ocean Grove. The boundary between the two places is accentuated by a 
long strip of water known as Wesley Lake. Ocean Grove at one time in its 
early history consisted almost entirely of tents. Now it has a summer 
population of thirty-five thousand people, living almost exclusively in hotels 
and cottages. A great iron auditorium is now being erected, and it is pur- 
posed to have the opening exercises on July 1. This edifice will seat ten or 
twelve thousand people. In the old auditorium have been heard the most 
distinguished speakers of the day, the utterances of representatives of 
almost every religion being invited, and listened to with close attention, by 
people from every State in the Union. Ocean Grove is emerging somewhat 
from the veil of prejudice which has existed regarding itin the minds of 
many people, and the opinions that many have gained from newspaper re- 
ports will be subjected to a decided change by a personal visit. 

At Asbury Park there is every facility for amusement, such as boating, 
salt and still water bathing, fishing both in the ocean and the lakes, The 
Asbury Park Athletic Association has fine grounds, and baseball, 
bicycling, cricket, lacrosse, and athletic games are among the attractions 
during the summer. The fact that the open sale of liquor is prohibited 
must not be regarded as an evidence that wines, etc., cannot be secured if 
desired. The prohibition of saloon drinking has made Asbury Park world- 
famous, and it has the reputation of being the finest family resort and the 
safest place to be risited by ladies and children in the country. 
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ere Wesley Lake joins the ocean, at the foot of Asbury, Cook- 
man, and First avenues, is Coleman House Square, in which, surrounded by 
lawns, stands the “Coleman,” known the country over as the best 
among many good hotels. From its broad porches its guests look upon a 
panorama covering ocean, lake, pavilio and board promenade, such as 
no other spot can equal. e * Coleman House” is sought by young and 
old of the classes who 4‘scriminate in favor of excellence. Its rates are 
moderate. Manager W. I. Davids, if addressed at ‘‘ The Coleman House,” 
Asbury Park, N. J., will send room plans and full information. 


PROTECTING COTTOLENE. 








Tue N. K. Fairbank Compane, of Chicago, have lately brought suit in 


the United States Court against W. L. Henry, of this city, for $5,000.00 for 
infringement of their trade mark “ Cottolene.” The N. K, Fairbank Com- 
pany sets forth that they originated, prepared, and put upon the market a 
new food product consisting of refined Cottonseed Oil and a small propor- 
tion of Beef Suet, making a = yellow material of the consistency and 
substance of lard, almost without odor and intended to take the place of 
lard in cooking. 

In order to indicate the source and genuineness of their new food pro- 
duct, the originated, coined, and use asa trade-mark the word “ Cotto- 
lene.” The healthfulness and many other advantagss of Cottolene over lard 
were so apparent that Cottolene became at once very popular and is now 
largely sold allover the country. 

The new food product and its name ‘‘ Cottolene” have become widely 
known as the product of The N. K. Fairbank Company. The trade-mark is 
described asa “trade mark for Oleaginous Food substances. etc.,” * con- 
sisting of a head or neck of a Steer or other bovine partially inclosed by 
sprigs and branches of the Cotton plant.” 

The N. K. Fairbank Say charges that W. L. Henry, of Macon, Ga., 
a dealer in fresh meats and f products generally, bas been and is en- 
deavoring unlawfully to avail himself of the benefits of the name ‘“ Cotto 
lene” and its popularity ; that he has been and is selling a product similar 
in kind, but inferior in quality, under the name of ‘‘Cottolene” to the 
injury of the original an nuine “‘ Cottolene,” and to the loss and injury 
of its manufacturers, The N. K. Fairbank Company. 

The oo upon the trade-mark of “ Cottolene ” have become so 
frequent, and so many dealers are selling an inferior article and claiming it 
to be Cottolene, that The N. K. Fairbank Company are determined to pro- 
tect their customers and propose to sue every retail dealer who is thus 
imposing upon his customers and infringing upon The N. K. Fairbank 
Company’s trade-mark.— Telegraph, Macon, Ga, 
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By Special Appointment, 
Glass Cutters 


ROYAL ROUSE 


Six distinct awards at World's 
Fair, excelling all others in clear- 
ness Of color, bril- . 
liancy and depth of 
cutting. 


(3 See that every article has this 





ul is now for sale 


everywhere 


in the 


United 
States, 


-) as its use as a table 
+| beverage, 


; = Su0a| in place of 
Tem: Coffee or Cocoa, 
has become quite universal. It 


Nourishes and Strengthens 


If served iced, during warm 
weather, it is most 


Deiicious and tnvigorating. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If he hasn't it on sale, j 
 MENIER. petty ay Fs 


Broadway, N.Y, Clty.or 
. N. Y. City, or 
Saces Exceed 

rr MILLION POUNDS. s9 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















A 2oz trial packag 
MARE oS, 
THE AMERICAN ° + CO, Successor 
BALTIMC RE, Mob. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


of Philadelohia 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality, 








Low Expense Rate. 


Unsurpassed in everything 
which makes Life Insurance re- 
liable and moderate in cost. 

Has never in its entire history 


contested a death loss. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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King’ s Windsor Asbestos 
Cement Dry Mortar. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES. 


Since the completion of five of the six sides of every room, hall and closet consists of plaster, there is 
nothing in the economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, ——— =—ae durabiliy 
as perfect walls and ceilings. Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cem: Mortar 
and that, too, at a price not exceeding the cost of fair common wall plaster), this feature vy: e art of 
building had not kept pace with other building improvements. 


EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR. 


Within the past three or four were we have made and sold about a == and a half barrels of 
our wall material known as KIN 2 eens = ESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have 
mixed their own sand ; but finding that in some instances they have i ~ our directions as to 
the amount and quality of sand to be used with it, TO not being thus able to tee results with- 
out havin =n control of the quantity and quality of this essential i ient. wehate, therefore, recently 
establis in connection with our a an apenas rt PLANT, and now incorporate with our 

~~ © rrect quantit pot of the best selected, silicious, sharp, 
——— y quested thee is, t oughly washed and kiln- 
ect wall material, read use, exce 4 the addition o of water 
R ASBESTOS CEME To DRY MORTAR. 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the naa (b: ——— weighing 
of the same), we are now fully enabled to control the proportion, quantity an —~y.- and homo- 
geneous incorporation of all the materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls” and Ceilings. 


HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE. 


The Sstpeene —~ 7 ~ the ee = age “ ee Ftastes, Mt gem nature, are: ae , oul 

able quality and preparation of the materials, especially the sa , proper proportions o the in- 
qrotionte : and, 3d, thorough and hom eous mixing of the swme. Noneof these requisites is 
or can be strictly or approx! mately complied with in making wall p'aster by the usual means. The 
sand is well is never treated (that is, properly screened, washed and dried) ; the 
materials are proportioned by guess, without #2 to the least accuracy, and never but 
incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by hand labor would be too expensive, and absolutely 
—_— ible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothingshort of an extensive plant 

steam-power renders it possible to produce properly made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can 

produce a superbly superior material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER. 


Though our material is infinitely superior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair and sand, or other 
ingredients, our method of production enables us 4.4 mage © than compete with the cost of a fair quality 
of common (or any other) wall plaster, as will ap’ materials and labor for lathing, cornices. 
centre-pieces and finishing coat, and the labor for ont ap pplying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and 
brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever be _— ~~ Dee na used for the scratch 
and brown coats ; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Ce: and Common Plaster 
is narrowed down to the comparative cost of common nyt 4! brown coats) stacked, 
wet up and tempered, ready for the hod; and the cost of our rind sor Cement Dry Mortar, delivered, 
also ready to wet up. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for we 7 plaster, which 
isemployed for Government work, and cited in Form Books as standard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1.10; a 
4 bushels, at 25 cents ; Sand, 7} loads, at75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking and tempe 
amounting to $14.15 for 106 square yards, or Wah cents per 4+ yard. Our material delivered at The 
building, at our price, $6.70 per ton (after deducting reba ———_ for = x yds., is 10y,4 
ots. per yd.—showing a difference in favor of our material of cts. per sq. yd, This — 
refers to ‘- Inch ground work on wood lath, and holds good on all other lathing. erick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER 
COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER. 


Though so far superior to all other wall plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, there- 
fore, can be universally afforded, and for all classes of buildings. It is three times stronger—three 
times harder—free from acid or any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. Lo water with 
_— it is wet-u ~ is largely taken up by the set, and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate 

the woodwork of the structure. It adheres yy 4 to brick, all kinds of lath and other building 
materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as t rpenters can almost immediately follow the 
asterers—is not inj by frost after it is once set. “Asit itis beng 2: within the structure, the plas- 
rers are not delayed by storms or freezing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that 
ordinary plaster can—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended injury—nails can = 
driven intoit without blemish. It relieves Architects and Owners of RO ay and anxiet 
tendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and ty. by the use of hand-made and aif. 
made lime-and-hair plaster. It is particularty adapted fo tiles, slabs, floor brick, to toppi ng off 
chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and by any plasterer. Walls and Ceilings 
made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and elastic—will not pit, chip, 
crack, or fall off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture, and germs of disease, 
hence more wholesome and sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle 
hair, asbestos being used for fibre. They are fire, water, vermin and —_ proof—being harder, are not 
easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and on—being waterproof, can be 
cleaned by washing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 
use of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity and hg a of our Window Bas it is 
tt —~ 1 2 “+ factories, printing-houses, etc., on which comm we would not sta: 
complete treatise on the subject of “NEEDED I PROVEMENT IN PLA ER FOR 
WALLS NDC CEILINGS.’ 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK, 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
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Face Spots 
Face Spots Itching 


Face Spots fgiy 7p NOL eaey Itching 
Face Spots \ tmvacmumateceg? ay Itching 


VLondon Paris & New York 


Face Spots \ gas 7 y itching 
Face Spots 4 Itching 


The Editor BABY reports : a 

“ For acne spots on the face and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedtly efficacious, frequently 
healing eruptions and 1 removing pimples in a Seer days. It relieves itching at once.” Of ail druggists 
or direct, 530 cents a box. 


GUARANTEED A HARMLESS CREAM. 
15 Cts, y aR x = ~~ 16 (ts, 35 Cts, 36 Cts, 





Itching 














PREMIER “ VINOLIA” SOAP.| TOILET “VINOLIA” SOAP. 
35 Cents per Tablet. 
(Perfumed with the choicest Otto of Roses.) 





15 Cents per Tabiet. 


THE LANCET reports: 
“ No free alkali ; a distinct excess of free fat, odor delicate, and an article of excellent quality.” 


IS A MILLED, NOT A MERE BOILED, SOAP. 





Of All Druggists. 


BLONDEAU ET GIE., 78 Watts St., New York. 
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The Yost Writing Machine No. 4, 


The well known Yost Principles : 


Permanent Alignment, 


Direct Printing, 
Durability 


Are shown in their perfection in this model for 1894. 
Before you purchase a new writing machine see the 
No. 4. Write for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


61 Chambers St., New York. 


40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 





The Caligraph 
Typewriter—= 


» Excels in work-. 


manship, speed 
and durability. 


/ Excels in real 
improvements 


that go to make a perfect 
writing machine. 


Excels in design of key- 
board and ease of manipula- 
tion. 


Excels in permanent align- 
ment. 


Let us send you a cata- 
logue. 


American Writing Machine Co, 


HarRTForD, Conn., U.S. A. 


THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL, 


World's Fair, 1893, 
Awarded to the 


Munson « 
The Highest Grade Typewriter 


Standard Machine, No. 1. 

The most elastic and easy touch. Absolute 
alignment. ea? Type-wheel write 
any language. rfect Work. 
tell you the Bole “story 
dress eee giv 
particulars. 

THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER Co., 

162 La Salle St., Chicago, !ll., U.S. A. e 


THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


7-3) GUARANTEED 
to do as Fin 
ee ee = igh 

achin 
\ppcially madapted 
for use in private 
correspondence. 
Sent by mail or 
express pre paid 
on receipt of $2.75. 
In handsome wal- 
nut box 50c. extra. 


| Simplex Ts pewriter Co., 26 E, 13th St., New York. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Impossible to 
here. Send us your ad- 
ing full description and 











McGURRIN'S METHOD TYPE-WRITING. 


A full Treatise on the art of Type- Writing. A complete 
system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—_— - —_ 


HORTHAND. weiner 
4 ——— in 
an hour by the celebrated non on postition, 
connective vowel PER NIN method. 7 ad - a 
sey vity. Lessons by MAIL. E, 
- PERNIN, Aathor, Detroit: Mich. 








HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
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Running easy—riding easy. 


No wheel has better material. better finish, better 
design than the IMPERIAL. Up to date and guaran- } 
§ teed. Write today for catalogue of styles, prices, etc- ls 


The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. / 
World’s Championships 
-°92 and ’93 were won. 


Are the 
strongest 
wheels, as 
well as the 
lightest 
made. 





The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are 
the firmest, speediest,safest, lightest wheels known. 
The RALEIGH For Catalogue address 


bearings are un- THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO, 


es’ and Gents’. equaled for light- 2081-3 7th Aves 


wanted in open territory. 
running qualities. New York. 
CYCLE CO., Chicago Office, 289 Wabash Ave. 











Ladies and girls, if you 
RIPPLES want air or exercise, buy 
’ a FAIRY 
rot TRICYCLE A ‘ 
ower. CHEAP FOR ALL. % 
FAY MFQ. CO., Elyria, O. 





GREATEST NOVELTY OF THE AGE 
RIDING HORSE 
TRICYcLE. “SS 
a : PED NOVELTY ma‘ ond-hand Bicycles, ng 
ANTON OHIO * 3 , mm $20.00 to $60.00, or for 10 cents they will 
Transpa: 


send you a Candy Bicycle : 
© eat but better to hang in your window. 
7-?r, fF © PF eee er Fe ee ee 





ns] AGENTS $10 a dayat home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
. eae ape et — 
mess eemeny new, Brochure on the Phytolacca 
ever. Ueanaatiaas F R E E treatment of obesity, now attrac 
Anyonecan plate the firsteffort. ing so much attention. Good news for fat people. 
Good Send address for it to 


BOERIOKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Business established in 1835. 


$8522 TO THE RIDER. 
When you are looking for a new “* up-to-date” mount donot 
overlook the fact that you can save from $40 to $60 by buyinga 
Waverley. Many a dealer will represent to you that hecan far 














nish some other machine “just as good” at the same price. He can notdo it! Donot 
let him deceive you. Look up the Waverley Agent and insist on having a So 
Remember, we guarantee this machine to be fully equal in grade, and every detail of construction, 
to any bicycle built, regardless of price. Get Catalogue “A” describing full line 24, 26 and 28 in. sizes Ladies’ 
ana Gents’ mailed free. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Z St., indianapolis, ind., U. 3. A. 
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Are You Interested 


In that all-absorbing hobby PHOTOGRAP HY ? 


YES! 


Every variety of Tripod 


Then send us your address for a free copy of our new 
illustrated Catalogue. 


Cameras 2nd Hand or 


Detective Cameras, and every photographic requisite. 
Subscribe to Anthony's “ Photographic Bulletin,” $2.00 per year. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








“To Build 


For Best Results. 


Our New Book for 18% entitled: 


New Model 
Dwellings 


ls the most complete work 

lever published for those who 

contemplate ——-. Con- 

tains New Designs and Plans 
a 


o 
(8400 to $15,000) which embody 4 
all the latest ideas and styles. 
For convenience of plans and 
pany of designs, we chall- 5 
parison. Price 61. 


Sample pages free. ™ = 
‘0. F. BARBER & CO., Archts. Knoxville, Tenn 

























Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. sar 
TX) A CURE for; A Priceless ri 
[> 


Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin unable to 27 
Diseases, Etc. |walk. / 
BipGrs AND COoMMODES. 


Descriptive Lists sent free, 
——— New Haven Ohair Oo., New Haven, Ot 




















DEAFNESS.2 aa NOISES CURED 


yi naar a> de- 
vices ys a wWhie 14 
doeyes. F. Mi ‘dway, N.Y. as Help oars an RE 





POCO. 


The smallest and most complete 4x5 Camera made, 
ALL ADJUSTMENTS. 


NEW POCO SHUTTER. 





Catalogue FREE 
ROCHESTER CAMERA MFC. CO., 
23 Aqueduct St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





MODERN HOMES. 
How to Plan and Build Them 
“THE MYERS HOUSES.” 





Sok of each design. Pages 10: x 12, 
; ‘ook by mail, $1.00. 


tte === ew ¢€ om. W. MYERS, Architect, 
‘ 3-4 Moffat Block, Detroit, Mich. 





6 tubs ATH By! Wholesale & Retail. as ‘Bath 
in one Room” & “Portable.” Durable, man used 
renewed, light, little a A, ots 


and others send for circulars, 
E. J. Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





MARTIN & MARTIN, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


MARTIN’S - SIDE 





SADDLE 





(REGISTERED). 


MARTINS PATENT 
= 









Bacewane Revcase, ‘A Oveaneao Reccase 


MAKERS OF SPECIAL HIGH GRADE 
}* London Harness and Saddlery. 


ELEVEN HIGHEST AWARDS, 
WORLD'S FAIR. 





LONDON HARNESS AGENCY, 


1713 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


and 35 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


uD Tas caewrs asves DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 


2 

— 

— 

° 
INJURY OR Hoa or THE MOST DELICATE xn: 














derfulresults. IT CANN 


away with shaving. 


Discov y A it.—In Com 

back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was SS that the hair was completely removed, We 

pufchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious su 

It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 

theresuits. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever 

to any other pi "TT OANNG NOT used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
T FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; 


and so simple any one can use it. 


the heavy growth such as Os beard or hair on moles may req 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at = canoes 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.——M 

—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS meniTs—ustD bY Y PEOPLE OF OF REFINEMERT.— 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will fi 
Lt aged 1 destroys the 3 lee ‘of the = thereby A — A iy os 
to be as 


lete mixture Was ae eee spilled on the 


require two or more applications before all the 
nd without the slightest injury 


jon, a 
SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 





growth an utter 


Loc 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED, 





mail, in safety mailing cases, postage 
r bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly pri 
stamps received the same as cash. 
AL AND MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers o! fhigh grade hair p 
Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
We offer $1,000 for failure ortheslightestinjury. EVERY BOTTLE @ 


armless as water totheskin. Young — 


who findan pon deo en og of hait coming, should use ao to destroy its growth. Modene sea 


t 
paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, ok ‘06 


(ALWAY6 MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
CUT THIS OUT 
ASIT MAY NOT 
APPEAR AGAIN 
Uv. 





‘TIME IS MONEY ” 


** Despatch is the Soul of Business."” 
SO SAY THE SAGES. 
The logical deduction from these maxims is that 


TIME SAVING DEVICES 
are essential to 


PROFITABLE RESULTS. 
THE 
GLOBE 
CABINET 
FILING 
SYSTEM 
IS 
THE 
APPROVED 


ww 


Thousands using it testify to its 1» eompbitenses. 
Comprehensive catalogue of Globe Filing 


Cabinets, Desks, Business Furniture, etc. 
--132 illustrations--yours for the asking. 


THE GLOBE CO., Cincinnati. 


Eastern Branch, 42 Beaver St., N.Y. 








Send us your full name and 
address and we will send you 
a box of our finest 10¢ o' +4 
retail value $5.00, for $8.9 











order to introduce this brand we will tend 
FREE = i Dou. jad karat, equal ta 
Tnished, beau ved and 
time 

ich. we 

send the 50 cigars and watch together 

C. O. D., cost only $8.98. _ You 

examine them at the express office 











THE MATIONAL MFG. & 
IMPORTING CO., 
994 Dearborn St., Chicago, I, 





High 
Class 
Ginghams. 


For a dainty and 

always becoming as 

well as fashionable Summer wash gown, nothing 
replaces a gingham, and the great variety seen at 





The Linen Store 


affords an almost unlimited choice in color, design 
and texture. There are large and small checks, 
stripes, plaids, dots, figures, crinkles, and corded 
effects, with solids to raatch, as well as the very 
fine Scotch specialties, zephyrs and heavier 
weight fabrics, for more serviceable wear. Among 
the fashionable lace effects shown are Valen- 
cienness insertion between plain or svrigged 
ribbon stripes, and combinations of the beautiful 
Jacquard designs with lace insertions or all-over 
patterns, and a handsome new crépe has a heavily 
knotted white cord thrown up in a stripe on old 
blue, pink, buff, and other shades. 

A full selection of linen lawns, dimities, nain- 
sooks, batistes, and all other desirable wash 
goods. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Few peaches in a basket are just ripe enough to give 
the perfect flavor of the species. 

Few cocoa beans in a crop, the same way. 
BLooxer’s Dutcu Cocoa is made of such beans only. 


What wonder it delights, refreshes and invigorates. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt 
of 2 cents. 


RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 
Franklin St. and West Broadway, N. Y. 








j OF THE AGE 
of VErY raMity. 


ve 


are nas 
PHILADELPHIA. PA PR, G¢ 





® NATIONAL- WOOD: ‘MFG:C< 


FITHAVENUE*NEW-YORK: 





INLAID FLOORING 


of every description, $ and { inch thick. 





Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpeting 
FINEST QUALITY OF WORK. 








Send for “ Book of Patterns.” 
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; 2” cm a v ‘ 
\iossems}ioan ANpPAne AWAY, 
- olf 


Ba NAY. 


Made from the purest materials, 
its effect ig cleansing healthful, puri 
FOR THE COMPLEXION, it is 
preferred to any other. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE.—— 
COS MO wee Sas SOAP 


fying. 





186-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ge Over 4,000,000 Cakes sold in 1893. 











{) DWARTSNDRNS stuns 
“A New Broom 
Sweeps Clean.” | 


A second-rate shade roller may work 
all right at first, but after it has been in 
use awhile you'll see a difference. The 
‘** Hartshorn” not only works right in 
the dealer’s hands, but after you get it 
home you'll find it justifies all the praises 
he gave it. The originator of spring 
shade rollers knows how to make them, 


The Hartshorn 
| Shade Roller. 


First Invented, First in Merit, 
First in the homes of our 
countrymen. 


{ The genuine 
: bear autograph 
auToora eet of Stewart Harts- 


mé horn on label, 





— 





Oo oO 6s emeees - 0% 














ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade-Mark, 


WC&W 


THEY ARE THE BESC MADE. 


WELD, COLBURN & WILCKENS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
503 Broadway, New York. 


# NATIONAL WOOD -MFG:C< 


129 FIFTH AVENUE*NEW-YORK: 





INLAID FLOORING 


of every description, § and { inch thick. 


Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpeting 


FINEST QUALITY OF WORK. 








Send for *“ Book of Patterns.” 











PETER COOPER’S 


CUuARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 


less time 


FOR SALE BY 


to dissolve. 


ALL GROCERS. 
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Sena’ WRU 


den oe OL deny that we've a self- - 
= ——— ish purpose underlying beech 





aliour talks with you s 
about oAGnaret, shirts, DORAMO 


t. 


and Gée#” coiars 
and Cuffs. . 


HEITHER WILL YOU 


deny that beneath your 
use of whatever pleases 
you is an element of 
selfishness; but let’s 
not discuss motives ; 
’re best put in 

3 call ’em our un- 
reported consciousness; 


FOR AFTER ALL 


EXPERIENCE IS FATHER 
to what we finally tie to. 


WHAT'S YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH 


Shirts,---Collars, --Cuffs ? 


IF THOSE YOU'RE USING SUIT YOU-STICK TO ’EM. 

You can’t do better if they’re Shirts and “@4éuz#” 
Collars and Cuffs,—but if theyte other makes, stick to ’em till 
they DON'T suit you, and THEN buy Anarchy srirts, and 


”’ Collars and Cuffs, and you'll be SATISFIED. 

We ve a little book called SOUVENIR OF FASHIONS. Let us 
mail a copy to > a It will give you some desirable information, 
which is valuable no matter who's make of Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs you wear. Copy free by mail if you wish it, 


OUR GOODS ARE ALL GUARANTEED. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., 


Factories, MAKERS. TROY, N. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
THE AURA PHONE will help you if you do. 





“THE PRACTICAL” 
& Trousers Hanger and Press 
Is of iapeatons construction, 









8 a new scientific invention which will re- F if Ironed.” 
store the hearing of any one not born deaf. When seely cold universally recom- 
in the earitis invisible, and does not cause the a Price 75 cents, de- 
slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what the livered by mail free. 


pny ghd oy an ear spectacle. Knclose | pRaQTIOAL NOVELTY 00..427 Walnut St.Phila, Pa, 











. END FOR CIROUL 
THE AURAPHONE CO., 607 Masonic Temple " —_—o 
Chicago, fil 

ig? Operates every method 
of ——e plates or illus- 
trations for letter-press 
Phote-Zinc-Rtching, Wood, ‘Metal, and Map Er 

0 ’ 
graving and Tiechroty ping. Prices lowest’ con- 
WALLA se: new K nov: —- with te acilities and capacity un- 


for estimates and samples. 


h- celled. Send 
iS anal Gino. H, BENEDICT 
Serene published. A RELIA E to the Adiron- 
. rofu ted. Finel 175-177 & Grark St.. N RAVER 
face PD: EX SO. Bold’ D se rst mailed on CHICAGO. 


receipt of price. BR. . WALLAOE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


cured —-- =f in 1870 
The remed have 
cured tee A sinc’ 
and mi ight cure you of 

¥ Send for free boo Se 











mmon se 
Talk. oe ae (for one + F--y nae aoe ‘Act 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE, to-day and save sufferin Dr. Sykes Sure 


Cure Co., Caxton Building, ch Chicago. 


WEIST LAWS #2" 3 


h 
the North American Review | siistnics for Kalamason Dupliate, Whist, sen 
3 E. 14th St., New York toany agTLING BROS. & RVERARD 

- : & RY Mich. P 


12mo, Paper, - 10 Cents. 



































The -Popular «: French - Tonic 


VIN MARIANI 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 35 
Fortifies - Nourishes - Stimulates - Refreshes 
Endorsed by BODY AND BRAIN. Seld 


| : ) eminent Physicians everywhere. Druggists and ted Grocers. 


SENT FREE, Album, 75 Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Pans: {{! | Panse: | Laperaergg Nou ssn Mariani & Co., 62 W. 15th St., New York. — Loxpow : 939 Oxford St. 

















..- The Self-Acting Check-Rein... 


“ft use the Self-Acting || “I don’t, but | will.” Is operated by the driver from his 
| seat in the vehicle. 


No Climbing Out and In. 


The horse, or team, can be in- 
stantly unreined, and as quickly 
»/ reined up again, by a motion of 

= the hand. 
. — ga aS * A lady or child can use it. 
No Complicated Clips or Straps; put on in ten minutes with, « sever rivet of harneas ores 
EVERY USER DELIGHTED. Complete Rein, to any address, prepaid, for $1.00. 


aa-Two Reinsnecessary for The Automatic Check-Rein Co., Gan" 
























































a If HADES has no BATHS, 
20th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). Not even a Sulphur Bath, then 
ress indeed has there 
ion, A ' been devised the 
a.” a quintessence of 
, 3 Torture, 
Why It Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. No Home can b can be Happy 
» Pa, By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. without its Bath. 
With a Douglas or 
A. G. LONG & CO., Acme Instantaneous 
— Water Heater you have 
hod 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. the Fertection ot Bathing 
lus- Every one should read this little book,”—Athenceum. As ~ = yey a 
sone match, and so inexpen- 
ee without this miata ad 
~ ou 8 grateful an 
—~ e ea tation. 
Jen. Buy your Paints direct. |. onane, O 
and plenty of it dik Use 
Save 40%. Wilte, for : Cate 
We are manufacturers and — 
aes sell direct to Corpora- 
e tions and Property 
870 «ow ners, in bulk, thus sav- 
ave ing cost of package, also 
nee jobbers’ and agents’ com 
u of missions. We give refer 
nse ences from those who have 
Act used our Paints for years 
ure including corporations -~ 
property owners in every section of the U. 
‘Lhey are used extensively railroads, and > 
eens vated railroads in New York, Brooklyn and Chi- 
cago. Also by U. S. Government and corporations 
and in general, for the painting ¢ of oe natr plens They 
the are theRecognized Stan r w Gaality. 
her Satisfaction guaranteed. They are y 
sent ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS. ld, FT ny ayantity, 
Stn ga i pes |r TuTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING CO. 
NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, Williamsport Pa. 141 & 143 ONTARIO 8T., CHIOAGO, U. 8. A. 
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HE VICTORIA is the ladies’ 
wheel in the Victor family. It 
has achieved a great reputa- 

tion, is light and strong, and comes 
as near perfection as human skill 
will admit. 

The Victoria shows the high 

degree to which the art of bicycle 
SS manufacture can be carried. The 
VICTORIA—QUEEN OF SAFETIES. beautiful lines of the frame are in 
keeping with the entire wheel. Every part shows symmetry and strength, 
and we offer it as the best bicycle ever built for ladies. 
The Victoria Tilting Saddle solves the problem of easy mounting 
and dismounting. 


oe 

= _ 

= OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
e~ 

= 

“ 








BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


PACIFIC COAST: 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND. 
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A fifteenth 


Century 


fire-place abounding in heraldic sug- 
gestion. We are always glad to 
follow out any odd notion or quaint 
design in mantel building. At the 
same time we have beautiful mantels 
»n great variety and at moderate 
prices. 


The Bradley & Currier Co, Lid, 


Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., N. Y. 
ad _ 

















Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 


ase ~ ile) pone recreation 
health in the is that which least resembles work, 


diverts the mind, and smooths off 
years to rough ocgee of life’s cares. 


H ; le riding is a boon to 
come. When we see in children beet — wb. ah. a peep Se 


tendencies to weakness, we know office—especially to ailing women. 
they are missing the life of food 
taken, This loss is overcome by \ 
‘9 OTROAVC 
Scott's Emulsion sleveuss 
of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- Past | ne bay nes ee 


phites, a fat- food that builds up acme of perfection in “easy run- 


ing,” light wheel construction. 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
en that conan magical. $126 FOR ALL WEIGHTS AND STYLES. 


Almost as palatable as milk. Bock of Rambus foe st Remibler agencies, or by 
-cent stamps. 

Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne. NV. All druggists. Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 

Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 


KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


b Sv typ OF FIGS 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 

F tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 

< Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

* stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

millions, and met with the approval 

of the medical profession, because it 

, : acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without hn ah ‘jo, and it is wate free stim every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale all druggists in iy cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CA LIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

















every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. rancisco, Cal, 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., fume," 


Wx. P, Arkin, Pauvter, New Yorx. Press or WaLerivce & Company, New Yorx, 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
Gia No — 


are used in the 
preparation of 


Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


is abso- 
lutcely pure 


Absclutely Pure. See and soluble. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. It has more than three times the strength 


. . ‘ of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Highest of all in leavening strength. | Sugar, and is far more economical. costing 


SD 


—ZLatest United States Government Food| less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
Reports nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


108 Wall St., N. ¥. W. BAKER & GO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


*SONVI4 
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Beecham’s Pills are for biliousness, | 
sick headache, bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, dyspepsia, bad taste in the mouth, 
heartburn, torpid liver, foul breath, 
sallow skin, coated tongue, pimples, 
loss of appetite when caused by con- 
stipation—and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 

Onevof the most important things for 
eVerybody to learn is that constipation 
Causes more than half the sickness in 
the world, especially in women ; and it 
“an all be prevented. Go by the book. Sh joo, 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 

* Street, New York, for a little = ome 2 
book 01 CoNsTIPATION (its causes, con- 
sequences, and correction), sent free. | 
If you are not within reach of a drug- 
gist, the pills will be sent by mail, 25 
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FOR THE DISHES- 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., CIN'TI 
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| ae | A NO Celebrated ror their neautiful TONE Aw 1 ION, Ve 
e and GREAT iye rence Easy Terre. 3s. Old Instru- 
ments taken in Exchange. Write for Ca = 





